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The Queen’s Messages and the Protection 
of Human Infe. 

com NS. NGLAND has heard, and 
NG S\) English-speaking men and 
Phi women throughout the 
ai world will hear, with an 
\\y emotion that it is more 
4 mj easy to share than to 
Oral ill. /{ describe, of the recent, or, 
Ui IN (| we should rather say, the 
AN fs 4) present efforts of Queen 
BIN MMR Victoria to protect her 
ep TAN Ip; subjects against those fear- 
ful forms of sudden death,— 
more fatal than murder, or 
yy even than battle—which have, 
(| of late, become so common and 
so distressing. “ The Queen,” 
\ it was announced in the morn- 
ing newspapers of the 8th of 
September (a day whicha large 
portion of her Majesty’s sub- 
| jects have been in the habit of 
especially associating with acts 
of protective grace), “the Queen 
\ ( has been much distressed by the 
accounts of the recent railway 
accidents, and her Majesty has 
been in frequent communication 
with the Government as to the means 
to be adopted to provide, as far as possible, 
for the safety of those who travel upon, or 
are connected with, the working of railways.” 
The very day that informed her Majesty’s sub- 
jects that, at the Queen’s command, the ser- 
vants of the crown were applying to practical 
science for a safeguard against preventible 
calamity, echoed a double cry of suffering. For 
the first time, as well as we can remember, 
since railways have been: placed at the service of 
the coal-winner, have the black and ugly head- 
ings,—Szrious Rarnway Acciwent! and Frar- 
FUL CoLtizry Exprosion !—appeared side by 
side in the same page of a morning newspaper. 
Of calamities thus associated in the time of 
their occurrence as well as in their unexpected 
‘tnd fatal nature, it is difficult for the moment 
to speak apart, At half-past two a.m. on the 
8th of September, a terrible explosion occurred 
at Seaham Colliery, which killed, according to 
the accounts of the officers of the Miners’ Per- 
manent Relief Fund, 151 persons, although it is 
believed that as many as from 160 to 170 have 
perished. Applications to the fund for relief 
have been received from 121 persons, of whom 
84 are widows, with an aggregate of 212 
children. Sir Henry Ponsonby, by the Queen’s 
Command, at once telegraphed to the Marquis 
of Londonderry, the proprietor of Seaham Col. 
» to ask how many lives had been saved, 
and what wens enbulie cause of the terrible 
. n. ‘Queen asked the : tis “ to 
on a to the relatives ‘of the eT re men 
a ons sympathy with them in their dis. 


On the afternoon-ef the very ‘same day, as 
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the 4 p.m. Caledonian train from Glasgow was 
approaching Paisley, it ran, at full speed, into a 
mineral train which was standing on the line. 
The engine was broken to atoms, the following 
guard’s van was crushed, and the four succeed- 
ing carriages were “telescoped.” The guard 
and two passengers were killed on the spot, and 
eighteen passengers were injured, some of them 
very badly, one of whom has since died. 

Serious as is the annual list of the number of 
persons killed and injured on our railways, it 
bears no proportion to the death-rate of the 
miners. The general report annually made to the 
Board of Trade upon the accidents which have 
Occurred upon the railways of the United King- 
dom is still liable to the just condemnation that it 
supplies fall information only as to the casualties 
to passengers, and but scanty and ill-arranged 
information as to the greater number of casualties 
from which the servants of the companies have 
suffered. Taking passengers alone, the fatal 
injuries, which averaged 38 per annum from 1874 
to 1877 inclusive, were reduced to 24 in 1878. 
In 1879 they had been only 2, up to the time of 
the Tay Bridge disaster, which added 73 to the 
list. From 1847 to 1849, one passenger out of 
4% millions of passenger journeys was killed 
from causes beyond his own control. The pro- 
portionate safety has since that time increased 
nearly five-fold. From 1856 to 1877 the death- 
rate has been about one in twelve millions of 
journeys. In 1878 it had sunk to one in twenty- 
three and a half millions. But for the Tay 
Bridge (which is not an ordinary working acci- 
dent) the safety in 1879 would have been repre- 
sented by the great ratio of one to two hundred 
and eighty millions. But 1880 has already shown 
a return to a less satisfactory relation. 

In the mines of the United Kingdom, on the 
other hand, out of 523,870 persons employed in 
them in 1879, no fewer than 1,037 were killed in 
843 different accidents. On the railways in the 
same year only 110 accidents were made sub- 
jects of inquiry, having involved the death of 
eleven persons, and injury to 589. But we 
apprehend that this does not include the deaths 
and injuries to servants of the companies other 
than those which arose from train accidents 
reported on by the officers of the Board of 
Trade. It will be seen that the death-rate in 
the mines is by very far the most alarming. 
We have before expressed the opinion that it is 
within the power of the engineer to prevent ex- 
plosions by offering to the miner a lamp which 
he will have no temptation to open. But it 
must be remembered that the men killed by 
falls of the roof in mines are on the average 
twice as many as those killed by explosions. The 
essential importance of ample light in order to 
warn the miner against a fall is thus practically 
at ‘ast as great as the need for closing his 





lamp so as to prevent explosions. 

In nine cases out of ten (and probably in 
many more) explosions are preventible. It is 
not so sute that they are absolutely preventible. | 
The sudden disengagement of a large volume of 





gas is a phenomenon that almost mocks humam 


care. Wegave, some little time back, an acocunt of 
one of these escapes of gas, which became lighted 
outside the pit, but communicated the flame to 
the workings. In another recent case a safety- 
lamp was found broken by a blow of a pick; 
but it did not appear whether this damage 
occurred before or even at the moment of the 
explosion. Ventilation is the great safeguard of 
the miner in fiery pits. This is not only well 
known to be the fact, but in most cases the 
ventilation is carefully and completely carried 
out. 

The main point for the saving of human life 
in mines in which legislation can now be of 
much use, appears to us to be to insist that no 
mine should be worked from a single shaft. 
The Seaham explosion illustrates the value of 
this rule. It also suggests the question (which 
we put with due reserve tothe mining engineer), 
whether it is not desirable that there should be 
ashaftof communication, totally independent of 
the main shafts, between the different seams or 
levels of the same mine? Sudhashaft could be 
closed with trap-doors, so as in no way to inte: fere 
with the ventilation. It would be, im fact, a 
sort of back staircase, to be resorted to only ia 
case of danger. We cannot but think that such 
an expedient would have probably saved a large 
proportion of the lives in the Seaham pit. 

It will not fail to be remarked by those who 
have given attention to the subject that the 
Collision at Paisley is a return to that class of 
accident, common some years back, which we 
had good reason to believe would be almost or 
altogether prevented by the block and inter- 
locking systems. It is intimated by Messrs. 
Calcraft and Giffen, in their “* General Report to 
the Board of Trade on the Railways of the 
United Kingdom” for 1879, that the introdacticon 
of the block system haz occasioned a permanent 
increase in the working staff of railways which 
is represented by the cost of something like 1}d. 
pet train mile. We say intimated, because those 
gentlemen, like ourselves, are unable to speak 
with precision as to any single item of railway 
cost so long as no return is made of the work 
done by the railway companies, stated in terms 
of definite weights conveyed for definite 
distances. Against this cost, however, Messrs. 
Caloraft and Giffen set the reduction in the item 
of compensation for personal injuries, ané 
damages to goods. This saving, however, only 
amounts, on their own showing, to 0:2id. per 
train mile for the former, and 0°10d. for the 
latter, in 1879, as compared with 1874 We 
may add that in 1878,—which we fear we must 
rather take to be a normal.year in this respect 
than 1879,—the cost of compensation was 042d. 
for passengers, and 0°39d, for goods, per train 
mile. In 1876 the figures were 058d. and’0-644. 
respectively, and in 1877 0-474. and 0°S0d. Thus 
while there is a certain improvement, we find 
that the average cost of accidents bas been only 
from 3d. to 1d. per train mile, so that if,—which 
we take ledve to doubt,—the block system hes 
really cost the companies 14d. or theteibouts per 
train ‘mile, there is no margin for reesuping 
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them. All this, however, shows the urgent need 
of better accounts. 

Bat the great lesson to be drawn from this 
late collision (which, even since the above 
was in the hands of the printer, has been 
followed by a fatal collision at Nine Elms), 
is, that we should not allow our attention 
to be drawn away from the main cause of 
railway catastrophes, viz., the carriage of 
passenger and mineral traffic over the same 
lines. That this is the real cause is shown by 
the almost absolute safety with which the 
enormous traffic of the Metropolitan Railway, 
being almost exclusively passenger or light 
goods, is carried on. It must be remembered 
that the short distance from station to station on 
this line, involving as it does frequent and sudden 
stoppages, is in itself a great and special element 
of danger. So is the darkness in which the 
trains travel. And yet theenormous number of 
8; millions of passengers per mile of railway 
are safely carried on the line, being more than 
one hundred times the average of the rail- 
way passenger traffic in the United Kingdom ! 
On the London and North-Western Railway the 
passengers carried are only 28,319 per mile of 
line; on the Great Northern, about the same; 
and onthe Midland, 21,870, It is thus clear 
that an unmixed swift traffic can be carried on to 
an enormons extent: with safety, while a mixed 
traffic certainly attains its maximum, consist- 
ently with safety, when it earns about 5,000I. 
per mile per annum. The Metropolitan earns 
38,5001. per mile, or more than seven times as 
much as a mixed-traffic line (except ia the 
case where the up and down traffic balances, 
which is never the case with coal-carrying 
lines) can earn, and that with regularity and 
safety. 

Now, in the four serious railway accidents 
that occurred in the month of August, although 
not one was a case of direct collision with a 
mineral train, it must not be left out of sight 
that all arose from circumstances attendant on 
the conduct of a mixed traffic. The mode in 
which the rails are occupied by trains running 
on the line at very different rates of speed is so 
perplexing that every effort has to be made to 
savetime, Thus instead of gradually stopping at 
the stations, a train is made to come up at fall 
speed, being thrown on its haunches, as it were, 
bythe brake. Inthe frequent, and, therefore, com- 
paratively short, trains of the Metropolitan Rail- 
way, the powerful engine has the train in hand. 
Disproportionate cost, both of engine-power and 
of permanent-way expenditure, is caused by these 
rapid stoppages, but great danger is absent. 
For the long passenger and goods trains of the 
mixed lines, on the other hand, great brake- 
power is needed for any sudden stoppage. Our 
attention has been turned of late to the increase 
of, this brake-power as a means of safety. But 
there are two sides to that question. First 
comes the question of the absolute durability, 
or reliability under any circumstance, of the 
brake. Second is the fact that the railway 
managers have now got into the habit of so 
timing their trains, in depéndence on this brake- 
power, that if the slightest hitch ocours ir the 
brake, accident is inevitable. This was the 
common cause of the four accidents of August 
last; so that these, indirectly, as much as the 
accident of the 8th current directly, are really 
attributable to the intermingling of the fast and 
slow traftic. 

We earnestly trust that whatever be the 
steps taken by the Government in obedience to 
the commands of Her Majesty, such impartial 
and exhaustive investigation of the whole case 
will be made as will show first what is the cost 
in danger of the interference of fast and slow 
traffic, and, secondly, what is the gain—or, 
from our point of view, the loss—incurred by the 
adherence to a system which can only be com- 
pared to that of sendiog coals from Newcastle 
to London in post-chaises instead of in boats, 
if we revert in our memory to the state of our 
communications fifty years ago. This point, 
essential as it is to the protection of human life, 
has hitherto been persistently blinked. We 
trast that, under her Majesty’s guidance, it 
will now be honestly looked in the face. 
The result of that investigation is one of 
greater national importance than we can now 
attempt to show. 








Pictures at Brighton.—The seventh annual 
exhibition of modern pictures in oil at the 
Pavilion is now open. There was a private 
view last Wednesday. 


IN AND ABOUT NORWICH, WITH THE 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.* 


Norwich has greatly improved its principal 
line of communication by the recent widening 
of London-street, the rather eccentric thorough- 
fare, as seen on the map, which connects the 
Market-place with the long sloping road leading 
to the Foundry Bridge and the Thorpe Railway 
Station, the station which practically does the 
work,—for the Victoria Station seems in the 
main an ornamental appendage. The curved 
line of the approach is in reality rather con- 
venient for animals and wheeled vehicles,—for 
the Market-place is well above the level of the 
bottom of the Castle Meadow, where the new 
Post-office, formerly the Bank, makes a creditable 
show as the first public building brought well 
into view on entering;—the longer distance 
allows a flatter roadway. There is altogether 
much less of a feeling, of entering by the back 
door, than frequently happens in getting to the 
heart of an old town from the railway station. 
The Prince of Wales-road, now lined with a set 
of good-looking private dwellings, is, however, 
pretty certain to be metamorphosed and lined 
with shops before many years are over. The 
Market-place may remain one of the foci, but 
the figure, which is to include the best business 
part of the city, will apparently stretch itself 
more ard more to the direct east of that note- 
worthy square,—which gets a natural picturesque- 
ness from its situation on the hill-side and the 
varying ground level of the buildings that sur- 
round it, and has the chequered front of the 
Guildhall at its northern, and the bulk of 
St. Peter Mancroft towering above the’ houses 
at its south-western end. London-street might, 
however, run danger of being left altogether, if 
general topography came to the front; and that 
would be a pity,—for the new buildings erected 
on the south side are decidedly creditable,—tall 
shop-buildingsof red Costessey brick, with partsin 
red Mansfield stone,—a thought heavy, perhaps, 
above the shop-fronts, and some details a little 
too evidently modelled on the fashionable type 
of what stands for early eighteenth-century archi- 
tecture ;—but noteworthy for bulk, for sobriety, 
and for purpose-like character. This public 
improvement is the one which makes the most 
considerable impression on the mind of a looker- 
out for recent changes. The transformation of 
the Chapel Field, now in progress,—adding grace 
and flower-beds to the grass and well-grown 
trees, which it has supplied so Jong to the high 
west of old Norwich, should serve as training 
for carrying out a greater scheme, whispered 
about at intervals,—which would convert 
Mousehold Heath into a park-like resort, reached 
by a new road cutting up the rising ground 
between the barracks and Bishopgate Bridge. 
Access by a back gate is at present too grandi- 
loquent a way of describing any short cut from 
the heart of the city to the open Heath, which 
Crome taught us to delight in, and to use for 
looking out over the city and the Wensum 
valley. ,The back gate is locked, and it is 
necessary to climb over the top of it. Some 
more agreeable way, of approaching the Hamp- 
stead Heath of the capital of East Anglia, would 
be welcomed by the world, and, no doubt, by 
the inhabitants. When the ice has been thus 
broken, and a plunge into the various extensions 
of the city,—the modern buildings, businesses, 
and business aspects of the place might follow,— 
it would seem judicious to draw back, and be 
content with mentioning that there are such 
things in the busy and well-to-do modern city. 
We may turn towards considerations which are 
recognised by old custom as more suitable for 
expansive discourse,—appraising with suavity 
the performances of the predecessors of the 
present inhabitants, the good people of Norfolk, 
who in old times lived and worked in the little 
district submitted to an inspection in the course 
of this expedition. They were, to all seeming, 
not very inactive in any part of the time between 
remote antiquity to the seventeenth century, 
being well occupied in making paths and setting 
up landmarks,—for their own satisfaction, first 
of all, but not without thought also for the un- 
grateful posterity, which now dis with 
much impartiality, and not a little indifference, 
meed or blame,—taking to its inheritance with 
snorts and sniffs, and disposed to oscillate 
between weariness of the burdens, much admi- 
ration for their weight and costliness, and a 
desire for “ wholesome clearing away of the 
rubbish accumulated in long periods of time, in 








.* Bee pp. 229, 259, ante, 


f the preval Wit. 
consequence of the prevalence of an irrai; 
— for mere sesemasadion = ne 
aly looked down upon from the 

from the tops of towers,—from the — <n 
Leonard’s Priory, and from pleasant Mousehold 
—looked at also from within in persistent wan. 
derings through its winding streets, laneg and 
alleys,—Norwich is found to retain a good dea} 
of that happy power of keeping interest alive 
which is a fairy gift rarely bestowed on a town, 
except in addition to a winding river, hills ap: 
proaching it pretty closely, a longish history, and 
some considerable size; and sometimes withheld 
when all these are accorded. Mr. Evelyn wrote 
dows, in cutting words, his views about the 
Wensum,—but then they were only parts of 
a larger argument involving advice in favour of 
@ building scheme in London. The old palace 
of the dukes of Norfolk, which dazzled Macaulay 
when he imagined it by the aid of Edward 
Browne’s Journal, January, 1663-64, also fared 
badly in Mr. Evelyn’s note-book in September 
1671, as “a wretched old building, and that 
part of it newly built in brick is very il) 
understood . ... and tho’ neere a river, 
yet a very narrow muddy one, and without 
any extent.” Nowadays a little too much 
fragancy between St. Andrew’s Hall and the 
Mill Dam does not prevent appreciation of good 
intentions, shown from the source at Fakenham 
along the devious course to Heigham, and through 
the city;—and does not secure favour for the 
Jacob, called the Yare, which, a little to the 
eastward of the remains of Carrow Priory, pours 
a tiny volume into the Wensum, and in doing 
so washes away its name. The rising ground, 
on the west and south of the river, albeit nothing 
to boast about when fully-developed hills are in 
question, does not fail to make itself felt, nor to 
co its part honestly enough in fornishing pic- 
tures which derive value, in some eyes, and 
do not lose it in others, from their acci- 
dental character. The great square block of 
castle on its mound fills in to advantage the end 
of a perspective of steep street, running up from 
the river side, near St. Andrew’s. The row of 
churches, of which St. Andrew’s, St. John’s at 
Maddermarket, and St. Lawrence are three,— 
built on a line of streets nearly parallel to the 
river,—are looked up to from the north, and seen 
on the level on the south, and lanes of becoming 
steepness run down the slopes on the east and 
west of them, sometimes under parts of the 
actual fabrics. The bold tower of St. Giles’s a> 
the top of a street,—flanked and closed in by 
gabled houses, — is as happy a piece of acci- 
dental grouping as can be seen anywhere, 
The cathedral does not churlishly hold aloof 
from combinations and contrasts. Near upon 
300 ft. of height enables the spire, although on 
the low ground, to do a manfal part without 
fussy self-assertion, among the towers which are 
dotted about so plentifully on the slopes. Com- 
pared with the other English spires of the same 
rank—those at Salisbury and Chichester— 
that at Norwich comes poorly out of the 
contest. Filling out the outline of the 
octagon “with small buttresses running up the 
angles, puzzling the eye at the same time by 
varying slopes, and by detached finials, is a work- 
manlike expedient,—but in carrying it out, ag 
in applying the spire lights, the designer lacked 
the courage of his convictions, and the weakness 
is made all too manifest by juxtaposition with 
the bold work of the Norman tower,—a piece 
vigorous and very individual design. The happy 
relation of tower and spire at Salisbury, and 
as rebuilt at Chichester, so that no one fancies 
‘things could have possibly been much different 
from what we see, are nice instances to prove, 
that the right mixture of imagination, know- 
ledge, audacity, and good luck which brings 
about a great success in architecture, and some- 
times in other things, may be found once and 
again, if properly sought for. People, who 
can pass by or forget all the archwologies, 
have maintained, in a spirit of paradox, that 
Bishop Herbert Lozinga should, in 1096, have 
recognised the claims of the Norwich of 1880, 
and placed the first stone of his cat ‘red 
about the Chapel Field, or where St. Gil ; 
Church now stands; and these impugners, 0 
the selection of site over eight hundred years 
ago, are not to be silenced by talk of City boun- 


daries and the wardship of the castle over the 
lands between it and the river. Mr. Gunn 8 
contention that Herbert had in mind existing 
ecclesiastical buildings when he determined 4 
remove the seat of the see from Thetford 


Norwich, that the great new church was 





just by a still more ancient one, looks so reasons 
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able on the face of it, that the Bishop might be 
+ atified at once by any one anxious to be 
held justifi 
convinced, and anxious to carry back the history 
of the dedication of the site to church purposes 
-Conquestal times. The west wall of the 
to pre q A iJ 2. 
cloisters has a very doubtful look. A simple flint 
wall, about 180 ft, long, could hardly be beyond 
the powers of the Saxon builders, and a thick- 
ness of under 3 ft. would accord more with their 
views, than with those of the layers of very heavy 
loads upon the earth who followed after them. 
The small circular openiogs, each about 1 ft. 
in diameter, with large splays outside and in- 
side, and no freestone anywhere,—as they might 
be of almost any date, but are probably very 
early,—leave in agreeable suspense this little 
controversy, on which accident may some day 
throw light, when a bit of the facing in the 
cloister is taken down, or some of the personal 
pelongings—of some one who worked at or 
watched its erection—are found in the upper 
wall. St. Peter’s Mancroft claims, in all respects, 
the highest place among the parish churches. 
The view from the south-east,—from the Cattle 
Market,—requires to be taken with the south 
view from the Haymarket; and with the other 
view of this noble church from the Market- 
square, which sorely recalls Wells Cathedral 
from the south-west, and various Continental 
scenes to the memory,—a view which has 
piqued the attention of many draughtsmon and 
painters who have felt the charm of tower, 
roof, windows, and turrets appearing above 
broken lines of house-roofs. 

A longish connexion with human history can 
be laid claim to by the castle mound, if the 
British (pre-Roman) origin of the earthworks 
ought not to be doubted; and considerable size 
is only expressed in other words when it is men- 
tioned that, in the last decade of the seventeenth 
century, the population was near upon 30,000. 
For the purpose of architectural notes it is 
rarely customary to pay anybody, after 1720, 
the compliment of acknowledging his existence, 
or it might be prophesied that the new census 
will find more than three times that number 
in the city, and that it would be difficult, 
except asa matter of mapping, to explain why 
a larger number still should not be reckoned in 
makiog up a gross total. The old civic and 
domestic work helps to give one an interest in the 
city which churches alone could not rouse. The 
outside of the Guildhall has met with evil fate ; 
its southern flank and the eastern turret show a 
very different touch, from that which disposed so 
happily the main portion of the eastern front ; 
but when the old chamber inside is reached, it 
is possible to forget the ills outside, and to view 
with special satisfaction this almost unaltered 
work of the sixteenth century,—of good propor- 
tion and general expression, and marked by 
much neatness and completeness of design. The 
carved panellings, and many of the animals 
which stand on the little pedestals, are very 
clever in idea and execution. This interior does 
not miss the praise which is its due. The less 
remarked but very interesting work at Charing- 
cross,—a little later in date, a rare thing in ite 
way,—conserves also the memory of the sixteenth 
century; as do the buildings in back yards out 
of Surry-street. The good trees growing in the 
grounds of the large houses adjoining, and over- 
shadowing these combinations of dormers and 
bracketed upper stories, tiled roofs, plaster and 
brick,—combinations prepared for painters by 
time and nature ;—the surroundings of them 
altogether gently suggest that the day of doom 
is at hand, and that the west side of Surry- 
street will resemble Portland-place through all 
its length, and not tolerate longer these (1570) 
poor relations. The long lines of King-street 
and of spacious Ber-street show dormers, and 
timber and plaster, and show also how the 
seventeenth century glided into the eighteenth 
while this district was being moulded into the 
shape it now wears. Oolegate-street, “over the 
— affords in well-designed square-win- 

-_ houses, with handsome doorways, further 
a ences of seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
ury comfortableness, and of the tendency of 

ng8 now-a-days, when new warehouses are 
painting the old houses, and when the old 

uses are being altered to suit the needs of the 

Bp of Norwich. 
. 18 to be feared that Norwich, although she 
a already the subject of a very considerable 
ass of literature, might resent such slight 
a anent her features and aspects if somé 
— of apology should not be introduced,— 
Sin oh casting a glance along the centuries from 
venth to the seventeenth, and picking out 


contains a most handsome array of rotting, 
mouldy, and dirty Perpendicular oak work, 
showirg fertility and sar in design, “- a 
very noteworthy capacity of execution. Wor- 
stead, the most perfect of all the towers,—in 
general mass, in staging, in the proportion and 
detail of its openings, in the treatment of its 
buttresses, is Decorated, as the gentle reader 
knows well from his Brandon; and there are 
other portions of the church which belong to 


notable works, as would become a disciple who 
had “‘ sat in his corner,’”’ and learnt humbly from 
Mr. John Horner, of Mells, that there is much 
art in reaching what is best and choicest, and 
that itis well not to leave virtue without praise. 
The prosperity of the later centuries led to 
the clearing away of a good deal of earlier 
work,—no doubt very meritorious,—which, if 
there had not been money enough and to spare, 
in the country of cloth and worsted, throughout 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, might|the time of change when tracery bars were 
have remained forour delectation to-day. Of Nor- | beginning to stiffen into vertical lines. The 
man the cathedral and the castle supply no stint, | wonderful modern angle pinnacles which, from 
and there are ments elsewhere. The naves/| near end far, do their best to destroy the outline 
of the cathedral, of Wymondham, and Binham, | of the tower, should be hauled off their posts 
are linked together in one’s imagination,—the | forthwith, and their too liberal bulk reduced to 
treatment of the triforium and its relation to the| comely proportions. The tower-top should 
ground-story being similar in each case. These | be sought for a look-out over the well-cultivated 
naves met with diverse fates,—Wymondham is | and well-wooded district through which the Ant 
crowned by Perpendicular clearstories and | creeps, and towards the region of the Broads 
covered with one of the noblest timter roofs ever | where the Bure loiters so lazily on his course. 
designed. The nave at Norwich was covered by | The little roadside chapel of Houghton-in-the- 
Bishop Lehart with stone vaulting in the middle | Dale would take its place near the Transition. 
of the fifteenth century, the wall-ribs starting | Its blocked-up doorway, covered with auction 
at the level of the lowest caps, thus striking | bills—a mullion of the three-light window 
away part of its size from the Norman church. | missing, and all the signs of rude patching 
Binham was less fortunate than Wymondham, | against wind and weather, hardly prepare one’s 
although that,—so far as the ground-story is| mind for Murray’s carefal mention of “ a richly- 
concerned,—is sufficiently unhappy at present, | groined roof, lately restored.” A rough floor, 
the shafts being either cut away or buried in| thrust in half-way up the walls, and a sight of 
masses of accretion. At Binham, .the aisles | the sky through displaced tiles on the battered 
disappeared altogether from the plan, and clear- | timbers of the old roof, suggest satirical purpose 
stories, triforia, and ground stories were all | in, or revelation from dreamland to, that pains- 
walled in; some windows in the ground-story | taking writer. 
affording the main lighting. Of the Transitional} When what Mr. Ruskin called so pleasantly 
period, the antiquary with a bulimy for examples | (in the “ Seven Lamps,”—but that was over five- 
of that most interesting period of our art,— | and-twenty years ago,—perhaps he has reformed 
the period which Mr. Sharpe loved with such | since then) “our detestable Perpendicular” is 
entire devotion,—must fain be content with | reached the difficulty is not to find examples, 
mere morsels, such as the south doorway of the | bat to pick out a few churches from the crowd. 
south aisle at Dereham, and the remains of the | Cawston, Salle, and St. Peter’s Mancroft prevent 
arcade not so long ago running along the Lower | anybody from feeling doubtful about the first 
Close at Norwich,—now reduced to a column or| three of them; a second three might be 
two, but of much beauty, and brought to a red | harder to pick out. These have fine dimen- 
hue apparently by the action of fire on the/ sions, and there is nothing wanting in them,— 
stone. Inthe recent fire at Wells-by-the-Sea,|no missing or uncompleted part externally or 
the vestry doorway,—about the best thing in| internally. This renders it unnecessary to look 
the church,—gained a peculiar red hue withont | at once at the details, as so frequently happens 
being substantially injured. The beautiful, | where accident or mutilation has put unity, and 
not-dissimilar colour of the very grand fifteenth- | the appearance of rounded completeness, out of 
century Morley monument on the north of| the question. Sustained dignity at St. Peter's, 
Hingham chancel suggests a similar origin, and | spacious plan and varied outlines at Salle, are 
might, indeed, justify an attempt to produce | the first strong impressions, derived from look- 
the colour artificially by the use of some mode- | ing round these churches,—not in a critical, but 
rate flame. To work in the manner of Ho-ti|a purely receptive spirit ;—which is, after all, 
and Bo-bo would be too desperate an expedient, | the right way of getting at the result,—how- 
—with the sight of Wells in memory,—where | ever necessary it may be to take thereafter a 
all the woodwork was reduced to ashes, and the | different course in order to penetrate the 
nave walls so shattered that complete rebuilding | mystery, and know the means by which the 
has been resorted to. The uncomely mouldings | result has been attained. At Cawston, it must 
of badly - designed Perpendicular are being | be confessed, that the splendid nave roof is a 
reproduced,—under compulsion,—by the archi- | little beyond its surroundings,—the majestic 
tect, in every detail. The north transept at | hammer-beam construction,—notable for its tier 
Bromholm Priory, an elegant design externally | of winged angels standing on the ends of the 
and internally, was really the most important | much-projected beams,—would justify a more 
work of Transitional date which came under | virile and a richer substructure. As, however, 
notice,—work which has stood well for 700/ there are things about plans, continuous clear- 
years, and is clean and sharp in detail,—not- | stories, towers and their terminations, two-story 
withstanding that the usage of it has not been | porches and vestries, flint walling and flash work, 
too tender. Some protection for the tops of | roofs of all sorts, from tie-beamed to hammer- 
these walle, some reduction of the strong growths | beamed (most of them in the “ detestable’ 
about the remains generally, would be well ;—| style), which have good right to be noted, the 
and a devotion of them all to mere existence | fact of the Cawston roof being “a feature” may’ 
apart from farmers’ needs, might be urged upon | pass with a caution. Of the chancel and tower 
Lord Kimberley, who ownsthem. The great| screens, fonts and font-covers, stalls, benches, 
gateway has a clever Late arch, with flint} and desks, brasses, lecterns, and other metal 
flushwork in the spandrels,—of course, @ rarity | work, and the decorative painting, it would also 
in its way. Nor is Early English work plentiful. | not be difficult to make recital ; for notwithstand- 
A country which holds West Walton, even in a| ing the conscientious exertions of Dowsing in 
corner of the Marshland, and a couple of miles | Norfolk, a perfectly clean sweep was not made of 
from the border, must always stand its ground ; | all the “ scandalous” work out of the churches, 
and the detail at Binham is beyond cavil,—the| and the worthy William Dowsing would have 
lower stage of the west front being perfect,—| been shocked at the “ angels and cherabims,” 
except that there is no wall-space in it,—as|the pictures and the covers of fonts which, if 
indeed there is none anywhere in the fagade. | his active mind and hand had wrought reforma- 
The refectory at Walsingham might well be| tion thereabouts would have been “ taken down.” 
joined with West Walton and Binham; but/|In # well-known book catalogue our old friend 
among the parish churches in this part of the |‘ Dowsing (William) of Hull,” and of “The 
country Early English work is as rare as| Timber Merchant’s and Builder’s Companion,” 
Transitional. is thus localised in order that he may be clearly 
Great Ellingham would be worth remark any-| marked off as a different person from the 
where, as an example of pure Decorated work | “ William Dowsing (of Stratford),” who, by the 
from end to end, and as an example of vigorous | simple expedient of keeping a diary, has already 
whitewashing of stone and wood work,—and| won the affectionate esteem of four or five 
Hingham and Old Walsingham would make up| generations of his countrymen. — 
@ very good series, running well on in the style.| Hast Barsham, without Renaissance feeling, 
The Walsingham windows,—capital examples of }and Snoring, a very similar work, with the 
flowing-tracery,—are not the only parts of that | slightest touch of it, might stand for examples 
sadly-neglected structure which fix it firmly in | of good Tudor; and the remarkable structure on 
the memory ; the arcades and tower arch are of | the south side of the nave, near the altar, at 































































































fine bold design, also Curyilinear; andthe church{ Wymondham, should be compared with the 
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tomb in the north aisle of the chancel of St. 
George’s, Colegate, which may have been worked 
by the same workmen, who may have been 
Italian workmen employed at Bly (or else- 
where), as Mr. Petit suggested. The cenotaph, 
now in the south aisle of the nave at Blickling, a 
work of the later half of the sixteenth century, 
with much exquisite detail in it, might form a 
third example in this rare class. The Paston 
monument at North Walsham, the Suckling 
(father and mother of the poet) monuments at 
St. Andrew’s, Norwich, the Sidney monument 
at New Walsingham, are all three fair bits of 
Stuart work,—the Suckling monument perhaps 
the most characteristic ; but they are trifles when 
measured with Blickling. The north, east, 
and entrance sides of the moated, red-brick 
house look,—barring the clock-tower,—as if they 
had suffered no important changes since their 
completion at the end of the first quarter of the 
seventeenth century. The bold modelling of the 
fagades, especially of the east front,—strong 
projections, well-marked horizontal lines, many 
gables, much piercing of wall surface, neu- 
tralised by the unpierced walls in the ogee- 
capped angle towers,—these are some of the fea- 
tures which, with others without and within, 
supply the examples we are seeking for,—exam- 
ples of the application of the principles of our 
art in different times, and by widely different 
minds, but the principles themselves un- 


changed amid all changes of detail,—unchanged 
though the resulting expression may vary from 
severity, or even sternness,, to the air of lettered 
ease, of smiling content, which makes Blickling 
so suitable to finish off with,—so pleasant a 
thing to see and to remember. 








THE BRUSSELS EXHIBITION OF 1880. 


Now that the fétes by which Belgium has 
commemorated the fiftieth anniversary of her 
independence from Datch rule are over, the 
flags being pulled down, the triamphal arches 
demolished, and the pretty garlands and wreaths 
ruthlessly torn down, Brussels is returning to 
its familiar aspect of sober industrious gaiety, 
and the visitors who still crowd the city at last 
have time to devote their attention more 
specially to the Exhibition, and the marvels it 
contains,—marvels truly, for in this small 
country have been exercised, as they still are, 
some of the most characteristic and most re- 
fined of the great industries of the past and the 
present, and there is gathered together in this 
Exhibition as complete a collection of these in- 
dustries as it is possible to imagine. A purely 
national exhibition, it forms thus a marked con- 
trast both in completeness and in unity, with 
the large and cumbersome world’s shows to 
which we have been accustomed within the 
last generation. 

The Exhibition buildings occupy the site of 
the old Champ de Mars, a dreary sandy waste 
some distance from the city, and which those 
who know Brussels will recollect rarely to bave 
visited except on the occasion of a review or the 
annual races; here the Exhibition has been 
skilfully laid out, and surrounded with a belt of 
greenery and artificial water. Needless to de- 
scribe the excellent plan of the Exhibition, to 
which a notice has already been devoted in these 
pages, together with a view of the section occu- 
pied by the Art Industries of the past and one of 
the central portico.* This pavilion is situated 
on the left of that erected in honour of the 
Industrial Arts, on the right of which lies the 
pavilion of the modern art industries, and behind 
all this stretches the larger portion of the 
Exhibition, the machinery in motion and the 
general agglomeration of industries which 
always form so important a feature in modern 
exhibitions, 

For the first time, the industrious little king- 
dom of Belgium, with a population which barely 
surpasses that of our own gigantic metropolis, 
shows to the world in a really complete manner 
the true character of the modern national in- 
dustries which have succeeded to the busy 
activity of its past commercial fame. Unlike 
Italy, whose Middle-age and Renaissance history 
and commercial development close for it the 
period of its prosperity, in Belgium the glowing 
traditions of the past are still alive, and promise 
@ brilliant fature. Side by side may be seen 
here the productions of its artists and its work- 
men in the days gone by and in the present; 
and few countries, if any, can stand this com- 





* See Builder, vol, x=xviii., p, 777. 


parison so satisfactorily as Belgium. If it has 
not now the equals of the great artists who have 
enriched with their names the golden book of 
the history of art, she has more than one honest 
workman whose name merits to be placed along- 
side of that too long list of unknown, un- 
appreciated labourers who toiled so sturdily to 
build up the edifice of our modern civilisation 
and its thousand traditions dead and living. 

A peculiarly interesting and instructive fea- 
ture of this exhibition is the essentially national 
character of the whole show, a feature carried 
out as far as possible in the exhibits which fill 
the large section devoted to the Retrospective 
Industrial Arts. In this pavilion, to which we 
will first devote our attention, has been gathered 
together such a collection of national productions 
as probably noother country, save Italy,—that 
still unexhausted though so well worked mine of 
artistic marvels,—could hope to show to the 
world. Bewildering in the richness, the rarity, 
and, above all, in the number of the exhibits 
that fill the nave and the side aisles of this 
position, it is calculated somewhat to daunt 
one’s descriptive powers to mention even @ 
tithe of what meets the eye in a rapid walk 
through this section. More lengthy inspection 
reveals a still larger number of treasures, the 
enumeration, of the more important of which 
would suffice to fill more space than is at our 
disposal. 

From the opening years of the Christian era 
down to the close of the last century, the whole 
history of industrial art may be traced with ease; 
for Belgium, let it be remembered, entered early 
into the field of artistic production; and through- 
out the numerous vicissitudes that this interest- 
ing corner of Europe,—so constantly thé battle- 
field of rival nations that it has not unjastly been 
termed “ the cock-pit of Hurope,’—has passed, 
this early precedence has stamped indelibly 
with a special character the art productions of 
Belgium, and this character the excellent means 
adopted by the Government in their modern 
system of industrial and art education promises 
still to favour. 

With all these treasures, to be counted 
literally by thousands, gathered around us, one 
is lost in amazement at the consciousness of the 
many thousand others that exist no longer, that 
are scattered over the world, that are reposing 
in the various museums throughout the country 
or in the hands of other private collectors than 
those who have helped so liberally to form this 
Exhibition ; but it is not alone these that have 
come forward,—the churches and religious 
establishments, the various archwological 
societies of Belgium, and the corporations and 
educational establishments, have all aided. 
Those who remember the Manchester Exhibition 
of 1857, to which the various colleges and cor- 
porations contributed so generously their trea- 
sures, will have some conception of the nature 
of the collection which the Pavilion of Retro- 
spective Art shows to the public. 

It was a happy idea this, the religious com- 
munities and the corporations coming forward to 
make known the artistic glory of the country ; 
for it remains one of the reasons for the excep- 
tional interest and splendour of the Belgian art 
industries of the past, the patronage afforded by 
the Church, and especially by the corporations, to 
the famous artists, and less known, but no less 
artistic, workmen who found in the Court, the 
cloister, and the town-hall that encouragement 
without which could never have been produced 
the marvels that time has transmitted so 
jealously to our care. 

The wonderful productions of the Flemish 
looms that in the past were prized so highly 
are displayed here in a gorgeous collection of 
tapestry of every style and period. Nearly two 
hundred important pieces ornament, in their 
decorative, sober brilliancy and speaking sug- 
gestiveness, the walls and rooms of the Retro- 
spective Art Section, each piece a history in 
itself, and which might afford matter for columns 
of instructive inquiry. These products of the 
Flemish looms stand, of course, foremost among 
the great art-industries of Belgium. 

Among the tapestries, those lent by the 
King of Spain possess a special interest, not 
alone for their beauty, but for. the historical 
associations with which they are connected. 
These royal treasures, five in number, woven in 
silk and gold from cartoons in the school of 
Roger van der Weyden, were, tradition states, 
purchased early in the sixteenth century by the 
aunt of Charles V., Marguerite of Austria, from 
Pierre de Pannemacker, the renowned tapestry- 
weaver, and often must the worthy Princess 


ee 


have visited the old workman’s home at Brusselg, 
in the Craenstraet, to watch the slow but cer. 
tain progress of the work on the loom, as one 
by one the numberless figures which tell each 
its Biblical tale, were created under the hand 
of the skilful weaver. Well may these pieces of 
tapestry be preserved and regarded at Madrid 
as the pearl of the Spanish treasury. Time hag 
respected their beauty and toned them with 
loving hand which has enhanced their brilliant 
sobriety. But, in the midst of numerous other 
marvels of the Brussels ani Flemish looms, even 
these ‘‘ pearls’ lose a portion of their interest 
surrounded as they are by so many other works 
of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and succeeding cen. 
turies, not alone contributed by Belgium, bat by 
foreign collections, among which let us not 
forget to mention the numerous loans on the 
part of the English ambassador, Sir J. Savile 
Lumley,* and the South Kensington Museum, 
—authorities who, in addition to several choice 
specimens of tapestry, have filled a whole room 
with well-chosen objects made in, or relating to, 
the Low Countries. 

Here, in lines, hang tapestry after tapestry, 
—tapestries by Karel van Mander, tapestries 
by Jan Raes, the younger; tapestries by Jan de 
Koipper, by Marc de Vas, by the Leyniers, of 
Brussels, by De Pannemacker, Van Leefdael, 
by Van den Hecke, from their now silent 
looms in the old Rue Haute; by Van der Borght, 
by Christoffel de Roveere, from designs by 
Raffaelle, by Rubens, by Teniers, and many 
other artists; from the busy workshops of 
Brassels, of Arras, of Tournai, of Ypres, of 
Antwerp, of Oudenarde, of Ghent, of Bruges, of 
St. Trond, and Enghien; subjects religious 
historical, mythological, allegorical, and sym. 
bolic, in haute-lisse and basse-lisse,t suggestive 
of lengthy description, and worthy the closest 
attention. Each of the 184 tapestries exhibited 
is a history in itself,—an open book for all to 
read,—telling of morality, of patience, of honest 
work, of past maners, past costume, and past 
traditions. Belgium is the land of tapestry, and 
here are shown some of the marvels of her 
world-famed looms, closed only in the last cen- 
tury, when fashion, with its inexorable laws, 
ceased. to demand, for decorative purposes, the 
suggestive aid of tapestry. The last of the Van 
der Borghts died in 1794, and with him is closed 
the history of the honest artisans who bore so 
high the reputation of the Low Countries. The 
art, thanks to the efforts of a few people of 
taste, as can be seen here, promises to be re- 
vived, but never can we hope to see again pro- 
duced such splendours as those of the busy looms 
in the days gone by. 

But thousands literally of other treasures 
await a mention, though collective mention alone 
can be accorded them. Wonders of the patient 
embroiderer’s lovely art, pictures painted with 
the needle, as the Classics termed embroidery,— 
works produced in days before the art had be- 
come a trade; gorgeous chasubles and religious 
vestments thick with gold thread and delicate 
coloured silks, brilliant as the pages of an 
illuminated missal, but toned down by age; 
brought forth from the eafe-keeping of genera- 
tions in the silent sacristies of the cathedrals 
and the churches for which, four and five cen- 
turies ago, they were designed and executed 80 
lovingly by patient fingers and the minute point 
of the needle. 

Specimens of the metal-worker’s art by thou- 
sands, in gold, in silver, in iron, in pewter, 10 
copper, and in brass, executed for the princely 
corporations which ruled Belgium in the past; 
vast hanaps and loving-cups, goblets innumer- 
able, and solid candlesticks, which decorated 80 
effectively their monumental “ dressers end 
sideboards, and their solid banqueting-tables, 
too stout to groan even under the weight of 
viands and of plate crowded on their generous 
expanse; maces, badges of office, “ collars and 
every species of insignia worn by the officials 
and servants on state occasions ;—all are —— 
here in profusion, from many @ famous city 0 
the Low Countries, whose history stands noted 
in the great struggles which Motley has 
described so glowingly. 

Such is the wealth and completeness of the 
show that it is possible with care to examine 
each branch of industry that was exercised in the 
industrious provinces of this little country. b 

Particularly in the metal-worker’s art the 





* Whose “Teniers”’ tapestries are similar to the splen- 

did sarien oweed by Ms Beresford Hope, and which adorn 
i ing- at gbury. 

oie are Builder, 1876. Exhibition, Union Centrale, haute 

and basse lisse described, 
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‘ans have shown that they take a very high 
cigar hat the treasnriesof the cathedrals and 
churchesof Europeowe to the Flemish goldsmiths 
ig incalculable, and rich and rare are the 
specimens contributed here by the cathedral 
churches for which so many centuries ago these 
roduced. Shelf after shelf exhibits 

works were p > . 
chalices of the choicest kind, fashioned with a 
depth of religious faith that betokens strangely 
the difference of the spirit that animated the 
workmen of the past and of the present; such 
work as that of Brother Hugo, exquisite in that 
delicacy and beauty so peculiar to the early por- 
tion of the thirteenth century. More than one 
work by that perfect artist is here exhibited ; 
particularly two reliquaries, parcel - gilt and 
enamelled, and a choicer treasure still, the cover 
of an evangelary, gorgeous in its glow of finely- 
wrought metal and niello, and scarcely less pre- 
cious stones, among which, as usual, it is easy to 
distinguish more than one production of pagan 
art. What other treasures are exhibited in the 
shape of croziers, pyxes, reliquaries, shrines, 
crosses, monstrances, diptychs, triptychs, epis- 
copal rings, “ baisers de paix,” holy-water pots, 
altar-bells and candlesticks, lanterns, basins, 
&c., may be more easily collectively mentioned 
than described as they each and all merit. 
From the earliest and choicest periods down to 
the more familiar Renaissance there are to be 
seen here specimens of the religious metal- 
worker's art, contributed by numerous collectors, 
and not a few of the recent gems from the 
cathedrals and monastic establishments for 
which they were designed. The chisellers of 
Flanders merit, indeed, the reputation they long 
have borne not alone as artists, but as honest 

workmen. 

In a more homely branch of the metal- 
worker's art, the superiority of the Flemish 
casters and chisellers in brass and copper is 
even more widely known; and to what varied 
uses this effective art was carried may be judged 
by the very large number of specimens of 
this work that may be seen here. Baptismal 
fonts, altar-railings, lecterns,—a number of 
these latter belonging to the fifteenth century, 
forming a conspicuous feature in the chief aisle 
of the Exhibition,—lamps, chandeliers, chafing- 
dishes, couvres feu, or curfews, mortars, for 
domestic and chemical uses, and of which there 
are here several hundred choice specimens of all 
sizes, and rafraichissotrs, those very character- 
istic wine-coolers that in the Flemish feasting- 
pictures of the seventeenth century form so 
conspicuous a feature in the foreground, and 
which we see used, if we are not mistaken, 
in Hogarth’s drinking scene at the Rose tavern. 
This work has received, from the industrious 
town the head-quarters of the industry, Dinant, 
on the Meuse,—one of Turner’s sketches shows 
us @ charming view of the old place with 
Vanban’s fortifications on the heights above,— 
the name, familiar to all collectors of “ Dinan- 
deries,” signifying objects in brass or copper, 
cast or punched with the hammer (repoussé). 
How old this interesting branch of trade is 
may be jadged from the fact that mention is 
made of it in the eleventh century, but there 
now remain few objects of an earlier date than the 
fifteenth century, when the destruction of the 
industrial rival of Dinant, the town of Bouvignes, 
gave a fresh impetus to an essentially useful 
branch of trade; work produced before this 
period is known to exist, and the names of 
more than one skilfal artisan are now placed 
beyond the possibility of that oblivion that has 
eee too many of the art-workers of the 
past. 

Nor is Belgium behind other countries in the 
production of objects in pewter, a base metal 
which the work of the Renaissance artists has 
made almost worth its weight in gold; and 
numerous are the delicate ewers and plates, 
Corporation cups, and cast and chiselled plaques 
that are exhibited here, and which complets 
n beauty the exquisite work produced con- 
temporaneously in France by is Briot, 
with whom Gaspar Enderlein may be fairly 
Compared. 

What noble metal-workers the Flemings of 
the past were is admirably shown in this Mxhi- 
bition, and almost countless are the specimens 
of the productions of the united aid of the anvil 
and the file—a useful, but dangerous tool that 
in the hands of the unskilfal workman does so 
much injury,—confined not to the coarse objects 
familiar in other countries, but to the most deli- 
Cate usages of refined existence; exquisite little 





boxes, locks, keys, hinges, knockers, fire-dogs, 
fire-plates, weather-cocks, railings, and what not, 


P 


in which last somewhat vague ca' may be 
mentioned a frame for a Vouilel ee, hoes 
it is not alone the wonderful foliage and flowers 
and scrolls which the seventeenth and eighteerth 
centuries have left to surprise us, but thirteenth, 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth century 
work, far bolder, freer, and nobler in design, and 
more deserving the imitative or rather emulative 
admiration of the modern workman than what 
the French and English at present too often take 
as models. As we shall see, in considering the 
modern industrial art section, the Belgians have 
not yet lost the secrets of the metal-workers’ 
art. 


As wood-carvers the Flemings have long borne 
a high reputation, which is well enforced by the 
collection of works exhibited here. It is always 
interesting to see the wonderful minuteness of 
the altar-screens, with their numerous figures 
so carefully costumed, which the carvers of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries produced ; 
the statues, the crucifixes, the credence-tables, 
the rood -screens, the “dressers,” cabinets, 
coffers, trunks, tables, seats, and innumerable 
other pieces of civil and religious furniture, 
small architectural marvels, which, during the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance, were un- 
tiringly produced in every town throughout 
Flanders and Brabant. This, again, is a branch 
of industry which is still far from being extinct 
in Belgium. 

As for the Belgian sculptors, with whom the 
wood-carvers were so closely connected, their 
names stand written in golden letters on the 
scroll of the history of art, in which they have 
taken so conspicuous a place. To enumerate 
their names would occupy more space than is at 
present at our disposal; but by the thoughtfal 
foresight of the Government, a superb collection 
of photographs of all these great works of Bel- 
gian sculptors scattered over Hurope is shown 
in a series of turning cases, while full-sized casts 
of some of the more famous serve to effectively 
adorn the central aisle of the pavilion, in the 
centre of which rises conspicuously, more than 
50 ft. in the air, the tabernacle of Léau. A 
puzzle of superposed niches and statuettes, it is 
one of those marvellous works of the Renaissance 
which, in the midst of their apparent confusion 
and prodigality of ornament, still preserve the 
character of grandeur which so frequently will 
be found to be wanting when the same effect is 
sought in more modern work. Truly Cornelius 
de Vriendt,—the brother of the better-known 
painter, Frans Floris,—surpassed himself in this 
beautiful tabernacle, which the Government 
have done well to place in the centre of the 
Retrospective Art Section; but recognition has 
been long in coming to the worthy Cornelius. A 
generation ago, if we mistake not, the name of 
the artist'of this wonderful tabernacle was un- 
known, and local antiquaries attributed the 
work to some Italian artist. 

Together with this superb monument there 
are a@ number of other casts; but none, unfor- 
tunately, catalogued or labelled, a fault, by the 
way, to be found with very much that is exposed 
here. In the Retrospective Art Section only a 
comparatively small portion of the objects has 
been as yet catalogued, while none are labelled ; 
and without a catalogue even the experienced 
expert resembles not a little the competent cap- 
tain at sea without chart, sextant, or chrono- 
meter. He may, by the aid of his log and com- 
pass, steer his way to land, but only under 
severe disadvantages. Why should it not be 
obligatory that owners should label every 
object they lend to exhibitions? They would then 
take upon themselves entirely that responsibility 
which the authorities are always so careful to 
have transferred from theic shoulders, the public 
would gain immensely, and let it be remarked 
that the sale of the catalogues would not suffer, 
as such catalogues as these are purchased quite 
as mach as books for future reference as vade. 
mecwms during the exhibition. The want of a 
complete catalogue a few weeks before the close 
of the exhibition is an inexcusable omission. 

This want in the case of such objects as casts 
of well-known monuments is, of course, with 
the initiated, but little felt, and it is easy to 
recognise such familiar works as the “ Cheminée 
du Franc” at Bruges, the altar-screen of 
Hoeckendover, and such superb works as the 
tombs of Charles the Rash and Marie of Bar- 
guady from the church of Notre Dame at Bruges, 
or the stalls at Vilvorde, with several others 
equally famous, here to be seen ; but among the 
smaller objects the absence of catalogue or 
label is deplorable, the more so as, in the extra- 





ordinary variety of the objects exhibited, no 





rigorous order has been observed. All is well 
arranged, it is trae, bat not with that metho- 
dical exactness that makes the museum of the 
Porte de Halle one of the gems of Brussels, 
@ perfect encyclopedia of the art of the past. 
The general effect is certainly admirable, the 
tapestries lining the upper walls of the central 
aisle, itself occupied by the furniture and larger 
exhibits, and in the central portion of which 
stands a pavilion, where is shown as choice a 
collection of lace as perhaps, since the South 
Kensington Exhibition of a few years ago, has 
ever been gathered together. It would require, 
indeed, the learning of a Mrs. Bury Palliser 
to guide one’s way, unaided as one is by cata- 
logue or label, through the cases of Point de 
Flandres, of Alengon, “ point” from Lille, from 
Brussels, from Dinant, from Bruges, from 
Mechlin, from Antwerp, and all the other 
“ points” for which Flanders and Brabant are 
so famed, and with which our own Honiton or 
Bedfordshire, Lyme Regis or Devonshire, lace, 
some specimens of which are to be seen here, 
would find it difficult to compete in beauty. All 
the laces are here,—Italian guipure, lace from 
Valenciennes, from Paris, from Venice, from 
Holland, from Spain, from Zante, from Sweden, 
and from many a quiet hive of industry which 
the uninitiated wot not of. The cases con- 
taining a collection of embroidery, which are in 
this same lace pavilion, are even more bewilder- 
ing in their beauty; while the various other 
cases, containing a priceless number of knick- 
knacks, snuff-boxes, watches, chains, charms, 
brooches, &c., all aid in transporting the speo- 
tator back, in illusion, to the strange days in 
which all this refined beauty was prodaced, 
and in use contemporaneously with a style of 
existence from waich even the poorest of the 
present day would revolt. 

Flanking the principal aisle of the Retrospec- 
tive Art Pavilion are the side-aisles, from which 
branch out a number of recesses,—side-chapels, 
to continue the figure,—in each of which the 
cases contain the smaller objects and choice 
collections; musical instruments, continued by a 
still choicer collection of national pottery, porce- 
lain, and faience from Brussels, from Tervaeren, 
from Bruges, and from Antwerp, and of which 
80 little as yet is known; an interesting gather- 
ing of costumes, chiefly, however, of the last 
century ; & collection of specimens of “ Grés de 
Fiandres,” and the various other exhibits to 
which we have already devoted a collective 
notice, but among which we have neglected 
several features. 

Foremost among these comes the enameller’s 
art, which is here, perhaps, as richly represented 
as it has ever been before. From the early 
days when the artists and the workmen still 
came from the Hast and Byzantium, through 
the times when the art is purely national, 
down to its decadence, the choice art of the 
enameller can be traced. Among the other as 
yet unmentioned art-industries, let us not forget 
the glass, the productions in which might easily 
be, as they have often been, confounded with 
the finest works of Murano, and the existence 
of the manufacture of which in Belgium was, till 
within a short time since, entirely unknown. 
As for the stained glass, this hurried mention 
must suffice. 

Bat not here does the simple enumera. 
tion stop. The nomismatist will find a be- 
wildering cvllection of coins from all the towns 
of Belgium, tokens, and medals, among which 
the work of Jonghelinck, of vonrad Bloo, of 
Varin, of Davivier, and the Rottiersshow how high 
Belgium has stood in this noble branch of art, 
the tradition of whioh she keeps alive in the 
work of the Wieners. A rare collection of 
several hundred fans range their butterfly-like 
coloured wings in a serious of cases that would 
excite the admiration of the sternest puritan, 
as it would the cupidity of the most honest 
dealer to see the choice collection of silver 
plate, so much of which is in the purest ‘‘ Queen 
Anne” style, and worth a trifle more than the 
regulation 4s. 6d. an ounce. 

The bibliophile has his eyes and mind feasted 
with a collection of the choicest printed books 
which Belgium has produced since the learned 
philologist Thierri Martens, the friend of Eras. 
mus and of More, published at Alost, in 1473,— 
that ie, about thirty years after the invention of 
printing, — his Speculum Conwersionis ; while 
among the MSS. will be found some of the 
rarest monuments of tie caligraphist’s and the 
illuminator’s delicate art, in which Belgiam, in 
the days that preceded printing, excelled. The 





libraries of the kingdom have been laid heavily 
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under réquisition, and the collection of MSS. is 
one of the most complete,—as a national collec- 
tion,—that bas perhaps ever been made. Here 
from a sheet of parchment, twelve hundred 
years old,—portion, doubtless, of an evangel 
written by one of the earliest missionaries in 
the country, or one of the first Christians in the 
north of Gaul,—down to the last expiring efforts 
of the illuminator’s art, which died a slow death, 
through the various periods of its existence, 
where it is difficult to say in which it most ex- 
celled, whether in the Dark Ages, in the thirteenth 
century, or the Renaissance, can be traced the 
whole history of the manuscript which led the 
way so nobly to the introduction of the art of 
painting and the invention of printing, and 
opened thus the great era of modern history and 
modern art. 








MORE LIGHT ON THE LAW OF LIGHT 
AND AIR. 


In commenting the other day on the case of 
The Ecclesiastical Commissioners v. Kino, which, 
ag our readers may remember, was a case of 
much importance in regard to this question, we 
observed that perhaps no subject was so prolific 
of litigation as this. That within a short time 
of our remarks on the decision in The Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners v. Kino we should again 
have to touch on another important case shows 
once more how fruitful this subject is of law. 
suits, and how carefully those who are interested 
in it should take note of the important decisions 
which from time to time are given in the courts 
of law. The name of the case, which again 
throws more light on the law of light and air, is 
that of Fowler v. Walker (49 Law Journal, 
Chancery Division, p. 598), and is a decision of 
Vice-Chancellor Bacon. 

We suppose we may fairly assume that our 
readers are aware that when an ancient light is 
proved to have existed the opening a new 
window or the enlargement of an old one in the 
wall of the house does not take away the right 
to the light which has been gained by grant or 
prescription. In other words, the right to the 
entry of light into a window of a certain size is 
not lost by that window being enlarged. That 
is a proposition which was once and for all 
settled by the case of Aynsley v. Glover (44 
Law Journal Reports, Chancery, p. 523) decided 
by the Court of Appeal, or the Lords Justices as 
they were then termed, in the spring of the year 
1875. Taking this basis as settled, we now 
come to an important practical point which is a 
necessary consequence of this decision, and that 
ig that when a new building is erected upon the 
site of that which contained the ancient lights, 
the position of those lights must be proved in the 
most clear and undoubted manner before a 
court of law will give any relief to a man who 
claims the right to have such lights. . This is, in 
effect, the result of the case of Fowler v. Walker, 
one which, we think, may fairly be considered of 
much use in showing that nothing less than 
clear evidence of position can assist a person 
who wishes to restrain another from building on 
the ground that he is injuring ancient lights 
which are incorporated in a new building. At 
the present day, too, the simple point is one of 
perhaps unusual importance, because not only 
in London, but in all our large provincial towns, 
old buildings are being continually replaced by 
new ones. For years to come this change of 
stracture is certain to continue. 

By describing very shortly the facts of the 

mt case, the example will be most notice. 
able and useful. 

It is sufficient to say that the buildings of 
the plaintiff were warehouses and offices in 
Liverpool, and that prior to 1868 the site of 
these premises was occupied by three cot- 
tages, about 25 ft. high, each cottage having 
three stories, each story having one small 
window, which was admitted to be an ancient 
light. ‘Various improvements went on near 
these premises, until the defendants came to 
pulling down some old buildings close to the 
site of.the plaintiffs’ warehouses and building 


thereon,a new structure, the erection of. which. 


the plaintiffs claimed to restrain, The alle- 
gation of the plaintiffs in support of their claim 
was that.their new windows were in part co- 
incidental with the old windows in the cottages. 
This, as we have seen from the basis which 
we have assumed, was a perfectly good claim, 
if, and if only, it was shown by clear evidence 
that the position of the ancient lights remained 
intact. . us gee, then, how the plaintiffs sup- 
ported their contention,—a part of the subject 


of great practical importance, as we have al- 
ready said. According to a plan prepared by a 
surveyor, it appeared that the new windows 
contained parts of the old windows. The plan, 
however, was only made from the recollection 
of the surveyor who superintended the pulling- 
down of the cottages and the erection of the 
new buildings in 1868, and from such infor- 
mation as he could get from persons who were 
acquainted with the place. This evidence was 
somewhat roughly dealt with in the judgment; 
for, said the Vice-Chancellor, “the surveyor and 
architect who- pulled down the house and built 
@ new one says that he has no knowledge of it 
(the ancient light), except a vague recollection ; 
but he has invented a drawing, describing the 
position of the fagade as it now stands, and he 
has described the particular position of the 
windows which he saye were there; and his 
reason for saying that is, that he has collected 
the information from persons who could tell him 
where they were.” Then the judge goes on to 
comment on the other evidence in words which 
are perhaps best transcribed literatim et verba- 
tim from the jadgment, as they are not wholly 
without humour. ‘The other evidence upon 
the subject is that of three old women who were 
some of the inhabitants of those cottages, one 
or two of whom had made waistcoats or prac- 
tised as a seamstress, and one of whom said 
that there was light enough in the windows as 
they existed to enable her to make waistcoats 
or sew something else. That is the way this 
case is brought forward, and that is what I 
have to deal with, and I am without a particle of 
evidence as to the position of those windows.” 
Then he proceeds to say that he cannot rely on 
the imaginary plan, and that the evidence of 
the three old women was quite insufficient. 

Therefore the rule may be deduced from this 
judgment that the position and the existence of 
ancient lights in a former building must be 
proved by evidence of the clearestkind. It may 
be said that if the right claimed in this present 
case actually existed, it was a hardship on the 
claimant that he did not obtain the relief which 
he sought. But, on the other hand, it is clear 
that if persons actually possess valuable rights, 
they should take care in any change of structure 
to keep something of a memorial of their exist- 
ence. As Vice-Chancellor Bacon pertinently 
remarked, “‘ What reason, I have asked myself 
several times, could induce the plaintiffs when 
they acquired the site upon which those cottages 
stood, and had in contemplation the building of 
a very large structure in place of them, not to 
preserve evidence of this most important fact ? 
Why did they not take some means of pre- 
serving them?’ The moral to be drawn further 
from these remarks of the judge, as well as from 
the facts of the case, plainly is, that whena building 
in which are ancient lights is demolished, plans 
and views of it should be made in which the posi- 
tion of these lights is clearly apparent. Then it is 
possible to place the windows of the new build- 
ing so that they can without any doubt at all 
take the place of the old lights. And if litiga- 
tion should unfortunately occur in reference to 
the new structure, the architect and his plan of 
the old bnilding can show the position of the 
former lights, which can, of course, be com- 
pared with the new structure. In fact, the 
surveyor in the present instance locked the door 
after the horse was stolen, as the saying goes ; 
for, if instead of making a drawing some years 
after the cottages were pulled down, and in view 
of the approaching trial, he had made a plan 
when the cottages were demolished, it might 
have had a very material effect on the trial. 
This case of Fowler v. Walker should, therefore, 
be laid to heart by every architect and surveyor 
in the kingdom. 


The Proposed New Bridge at Battersea. 
The question of the most suitable site for the 








new bridge which is to replace the present dilapi- | po 


dated structure at Battersea is being discussed 
by the local authorities on both sides of the 
river. It is believed that Sir Joseph Bazal- 
gette at present intends to recommend the 
erection of the new bridge by the side of the old 
one, and to take down some forty houses on the 
Surrey side to open up an approach; but the 
Battersea Commercial Club (representing the 
tradesmen and ratepayers of Old Battersea) has 
resolved upon memoralising the Metropolitan 
Board of Works in favour of a site higher up the 
river, in a line with Cremorne on one side and 
with Battersea-square on the other. A new 
steam-boat pier is about to be erected here at 
this point in the river, 


ON THE EDUCATION OF 
THE PERCEPTIVE FACULTIES IN ART. 


STARTLING as it is to be told of a newl 
remarked, or a neglected faculty, a serious study 
of which “is one of the many pressing denide, 
rata in the new science of education,” the 
remark comes from @ source which deserves at 
least respectful attention. There are few 
writers or thinkers who have attempted more 
systematically to carry the methods of exact 
science beyond the limits of that which ig 
commonly known than Mr. Francis Galton. If 
it be said that such matters as “ Statistiog of 
mental imagery,” or “visualised numbers,” or 
“ psychometric experiments,” are matters that 
come rather within the domain of fancy than 
within that of fact, it must be replied that it ig 
on the fringe or border-land of solid fact that 
the chief advance of human knowledge is to be 
anticipated. The engineer who, by imparting 
a judicious direction to the known action of 
flood and river drainage, wins a new province 
from the sea, may be said to be always paddling 
in marshes. But swampy and subject to con. 
stant overflow as was the area of his labours 
when he commenced them, he has handed it 
over to the farmer, as arable land, at their close, 
Hence the fact that a writer has been the firat to 
treat what was regarded as shadowy and vague 
with a method yielding precise results must 
make him to be regarded as one of the most 
valuable pioneers of the march of knowledge. 

We cannot speak of the new observations 
submitted by Mr. Galton to the British Associa- 
tion, and referred to, rather than stated, in the 
September uumber of a monthly magazine, with 
all the distinctness that we could wish, in the 
absence of any account of the questions put, 
the replies collected, or the general basis of 
facts, on the collection of which the writer relies, 
With much that Mr. Galton remarks we fally 
concur. And if we fail to do so with the paper | 
as a whole, it may probably be due to the fact 
of his having introduced it to the world in the 
ephemeral condition fitted for the pages of a 
magazine, instead of in that more serious literary 
form which its importance may prove to 
deserve. 

The subject of which the paper treats is the 
mode in which some persons “perceive past 
scenes with a distinctness and an appearance of 
reality that differ little from actual vision.” 
Bat connected with this faculty or habit (whivh 
alone is of great interest to observers) is men- 
tioned something very different. ‘‘ Others,” 
says Mr. Galton, “ have a complete mastery 
over these mental images. They can call up the 
figure of a friend, and make it sit on a chair or 
stand up at will; they can make it turn round 
and attitudinise in any way, as by mounting it 
on a bycicle or compelling it to perform gym- 
nastic feats on a trapeze.” And yet, a little 
further on, we are told, “It is a mistake to 
suppose that a powerful exercise of the will can 
vivify a faint image.” A little farther con- 
sideration will probably explain statements 
which at the first blush are thus cortradictory. 

The fact is, that the phenomena referred to 
by Mr. Galton are of two, or rather of three, 
distinct genera, however elosely they may ha 
allied. The firat, as to which alone the paper 
at its outset proposed to treat, are acts of the 
memory. This faculty is of especial service to 
the artist. We see the outcome in art by the 
constant repetition of the same type to represent 
the same idea. Thus one modern artist whom 
we might name appears to have made his first 
acquaintance with certain animal forms in 
museums. Whenever these animals occur in his 
compositions they seem to be stuffed. Other 
animals, probably first known by him as alive, 
display all the variety proper to life and motion. 

This power of memory is not confined to the 
sight. It appertains to every sense. In pro- 
rtion as one or other sense is more fully 
developed, its memory will be more vivid. And 
early impressions, especially those of childhood, 
will generally be most vivid. This is naturally 
to be expected, first because of the greater im- 
pressibility of the sensoriam in youth ; secondly 
because of the comparatively few inprenens 
produced in earlier years ; uly, yar 
the repeated strengthening of the i 
memories by repeated recalls to the attention. 
No doubé this vividness of memory, which 
differs to an extraordinary degree in eer 
persons, is susceptible of culture. No dou . 
on the other hand, that the asual course 0 
education, and.also the advance of life, apt 
froce special education, tend to dim the force 
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ression. And especially when aids to 
partir such as writing or drawing, are used, 
the hold of the mind on the past is relaxed, and 
rgetfulness ensues. 
” It is thus quite intelligible how it is the case 
that in savage life, or among uncultivated people, 
the vivid presentation of the memory, whether 
of form, of colour, of sound, of sequence, or 
of any other phenomenal relation, may have a 
ity which, to the ordinarily taught member 
of a highly-civilised community, is almost in- 
ivable. 
Quite different from this faculty of memory 
are “the visions and hallucinations that flash 
into view without any connexion with the 
subject of conscious thought.” On this branch 
of the question Mr. Galton defers remark. It is 
one, however, of perhaps even more direct 
interest to the artist than the power to recall 
pictures of the past, from which it is totally 
distinct. As far as our own acquaintance with 
this faculty goes, its action is capricious and 
nnaccountable. Excepting in early childhood, 
its most vivid occurrence (as far as our testi- 
mony bears us out) is when the body is just 
sinking into sleep. Quiet and composed, and 
yet, as one would say, broad awake, the 
recipient of these visions is only made aware 
that sleep is at hand by the opening of the theatre 
of the imagination. Landscapes, faces, figures, 
groups, never before seen or imagined, then pass 
before the perception with the reality of objec- 
tive vision. This subject has been but little 
studied, but in the study there appears to us to 
lie the clue to discoveries of no slight impor- 
tance. 

Distinct, again, from this fleeting and uncon- 
scious vision, is the rare power of calling up 
visions at will. It is probable that the latter 
isa more advanced, or perhaps a cultivated, 
form of the former faculty. But the command 
is more or less imperfect. The most remark- 
able instance of the possession of such a power 
of which we have any account is that of the 
painter Blake. He saw things invisible to 
other eyes. To him an angel on a tree was as 
visible as the tree itself. How far he was the 
master and how far the servant of this imagi- 
native vision we are unaware. The power of 
compelling visions of this nature is akin to that 
possessed by some persons of recalling or con- 
tinuing a dream. In fact, the whole of these 
phenomena are so akin to those of true dream- 
ing, that the term “ waking dreams” is very 
properly applied to them. 

With regard to the cultivation of the imagi- 
native faculty, from which Mr. Galton expects 
80 much, we do not doubt that it is possible. 
Bat we hold that, to any marked extent, it is 
only possible at the expense of some other 
faculty of the mind. If we take the case of a 
well-developed and healthy child, there is a 
certain unknown maximum of power to 
which it is possible that, under the most 
favourable circumstances, that child might 
attain in body and mind. But the conditions 
can never be altogether the most favourable. 
The education will never, in the! present state 
of the world, be perfectly and evenly balanced. 
The more vigorous faculties will naturally grow 
at the expense of the less vigorous. And if 
special attention be given to the education of 
one, it will probably be effected at more than 
® Compensatory starving of others. Thus a 
careful and studied development of the “ visual- 
ising faculties” would be likely to tend to what 
18 called wool-gathering. 

In the method of M. Lecoq de Boisbaudran, 
for the education of the picturesque, or rather 
of the pictorial memory, cited by Mr. Galton, 
we think this danger is avoided. The method 
of the teacher is that of strengthening the 
perceptive power, and thus implicitly strengthen. 
ing the memory. He teaches his pupils how 
til observe, and then repeats the observation 

| the image is photographed on the brain. It 
may be the case that what Mr. Galton calls the 
muscular memory comes in aid, bat that ie, to 
our view, @ minor consideration. If a pupil is 
a dhs define in the air the outline of a figure, 
y bringing the point of the pencil, at a given 
stretch of arm, along the outline as seen by one 
eye—the other being closed—he will have a 
ro distinct conception of the figure than if he 
this not thus successively noted each detail. If 
fi Operation be repeated, his conception of the 
Sure will become more accurate and more 
ps So, more or less, will be his memory. If 

's process be repeated from several points of 


view, & stereoscopic conception will be formed, 


| architecture 


his imagination. The education of the memory 
is here not directly attempted, but will be a 
necessary result of the education of the per- 
ceptive attention. 

We hope that Mr. Galton will give the world 
the benefit of his observations and deductions 
therefrom in a complete and permanent form. 
Without attempting now to offer any opinion on 
the long-vexed question of distinct faculties of 
the mind (as contrasted with distinct operations 
of the whole mind) we think that there can be 
no hesitation in admitting the fact that the 
strength of memory in any particular person 
is proportioned to the power and: exercise of 
attention. When one person has a memory for 
form and another for colour, the first sees the 
forms and the second the colours more distinctly 
than the other, either because such is the natural 
bent and balance of his unconscious obsérvation, 
or because he takes more pleasure in one order 
of phenomena than in the other. For cultivating 
the visual memory, the first thing, then, is to 
cultivate the power of perception, and this is to 
be done by some such methods as that of M. de 
Boisbaudran. The second rule we take to be 
not to commit the sketch to paper. It is true 
that the act of sketching may be a fresh exer- 
cise of the perception. But we think there is 
no doubt that memory relaxes her hold from the 
moment that the mind is aware of the com- 
mittal of observation to record. 








THE GREAT HOSPITAL, MADRID. 
CHURRIGUERESQUE ARCHITECTURE. - 


An enthusiastic young student (long may his 
enthusiasm last, for it will lighten and brighten 
while it endures) who expresses his obligations 
to the Builder in language so fresh and un- 
guarded that it is quite delightful, asks us to 
tell him what Churrigueresque Architecture is. 
Asa rule we do not answer questions that may 
at once be replied to by turning to a book. 
And, in this case, if the ardent querist had con- 
sulted Ford’s “ Handbook of Spain,” part ii., or 
taken down the ever-useful Fergusson, and 
looked at his chapter on Spanish architecture, in 
the fourth volume of the “ History,” his thirst 
for knowledge on this particular point would 
at once have been appeased. It happens, how- 
ever, that we have ready for use a view of a 
very well-known building in Madrid, which is an 
example of this awkwardly-called style, the 
fagade of the San Fernando Hospital, and this 
we publish in our present issue. We have, in 
recent volumes, given illustrations of some of 
the splendid Medizval buildings which are to be 
fonnd in little-visited Spain,—illastrations which 
appear to have afforded infinite pleasure to, at 
any rate, a section of our readers, and it is 
desirable that they should see what shape 
took in that country when 
the Renaissance ran wild. The earlier 
works of this period were for the most 
part cold and academic, but in the seven- 
teenth century reaction took place, and the 
utmost extravagance in design was indulged in. 
From the name of the chief architect of the 
period,—some call him the chief culprit,—these 
works fell under the title “ Churrigueresque,” 
and may be said to be included between the 
years 1650 and 1750. The architect of the 
facade we have illustrated was, we believe, 
Pedro Ribera (about 1726), who did many 
extravagant things, but few more so than this. 
Still, it has its teachings. 








Workmen’s Diseases.—As a set-off against 
the wealth which the sheep brings us with its 
golden fleece and golden hoof, must be placed a 
mysterious disease which but a short time ago 
was unknown in this or any other country. 
Capital and Labour says,—“It is called the 
‘ woolsorter's disease’; and the germs of the 
disease are believed to be contained in the un- 
washed foreign wool which arrives in this 
country the colour of ink, and, for reasons partly 
to be explained and partly inexplicable, as 
poisonous as the growing Upas tree. The wool- 
sorter goes to his work at the warehouse, be it 
in Bradford, Leeds, or elsewhere; he sorts his 
wool, and the next, perhaps, that is heard of 
him is that he is dead, struck down by this mys- 
terious stealthy disease. .... If masters and 
men confront the new and subtle destroyer with 
the determination to conquer, the arch-enemy 
in this his latest form will be ‘laid,’ as many a 
pestilence of greater magnitude has been ‘laid’ 


CONCERNING SOUTHWELL MINSTER. 


WE printed a communication the other day 
(p. 215, ante) in relation to the excursion of the 
Archeological Institute to Southwell Minster, 
now in course of partial restoration under the 
direction of Mr. Ewan Christian. Some further 
remarks on the building, and what is being done 
in it, may be of interest to some of our readers. 

Southwell is a great name among lovers of 
English Medizval architecture, yet there are 
perhaps a good many still who know the place 
only by illustrations, which are not very many 
or very good. Southwell is one of those 
troublesome places which is on a small branch 
line, and can only be got at by local trains. 
Certain details of the Early English foliage work 
have been popularised by;drawings and photo- 
graphs,—the foliage decoration in the external 
arch of the chapier-house door, for example ; and 
hence many persons think of Southwell habitually 
as a church characterised especially by rich 
decoration. It is so in one or two portions, 
exceptionally so, but the first view of the 
Minster is the view of a grand, solid, bare 
Romanesque nave and Norman tower. We 
apply the term Romanesque to the nave, since 
it ‘presents, more than is often the case in 
English work, characteristics common to Roman- 
esque architecture of a certain period all over 
Europe, and there is a very German look about 
the exterior, suggestive of the early churches of 
the Rhine land, in the straight lines of the 
western towers, the flatness of the buttresses, 
and the plain circular windows of the clear- 
story. This German appearance would pro- 
bably have been still more marked when the 
western towers had their square slated spires, 
which have been wanting for fifty years or so, 
and are now being replaced by the restoring 
architect. This foreign relationship of the 
architecture is traceable, as we shall see, in one 
or two other points, in so marked a manner that 
one would be curious to know whether the 
history of the building farnished records of any 
specially foreign influence presiding over its 
inauguration and construction ; but documentary 
evidence in regard to Southwell is, we believe, 
of the slightest. 

The west front of Southwell, then, is a per- 
fectly simple, flatly-treated front, with a Norman 
doorway, of the usual character of decoration, 
and of no very great richness or elaboration, in 
the centre, and rising into two nearly similar 
square towers. One slight point of dissimi- 
larity in the detail of the towers is, however, of 
interest. The northern tower has, about two- 
thirds of its height, the form of decorative wall 
arcade so common in rather advanced Norman 
work, formed with round arches intersecting 
one another. The arcade in the same position 
on the other tower has a pointed arcade of 
exactly the same design in other respects, the 
intersecting portion of the arches being omitted. 
This looks really like giving some countenance 
to the old and, as we most of us now think, 
exploded idea that the pointed arch arose from 
the intersection of round arches. That it did 
so in this instance there can be no doubt; but 
this merely ornamental use of it does not invali- 
date the conclusions as to its structural origin 
when used on a large scale and as part of the 
construction of a building. The original 
masonry of the tower finishes with an over- 
sailing corbel cornice, as does also the centre 
tower, and from these cornices sprang originally 
the lines of the timber spire of the west towers. 
The centre tower, we have little doubt, was 
originally roofed with a somewhat similar square 
timber spire, of much lower pitch, a pyramidal 
roof rather than a spire. In all the three 
towers the later parapets and pinnacles have 
been built flush with the main wall-face, or 
nearly so, leaving the corbel-table projecting 
idly from the wall, where it, of course, looks 
particularly bad in the angle view. The angle 
turrets of the west towers, of which those on 
the north-west tower were still standing at the 
time of our visit, are at firet sight rather a 
puzzle. The spires were standing (a second 
edition of them probably) early in this century, 
so that the pinnacles could only have been added 
in recent times, but they are quite unlike any- 
thing that we are accustomed to find built at 
that time. The explanation seems to be fur- 
nished by the centre tower, the roof of which 
had gone long before, and which was farbished 
up with pinnacles apparently of late Elizabethan 
or Jacobean date, two of them bad imitations 
of Gothic, two of them very like Elizabethan 








aud a stereoscopic image will be presented to 





by meansof prompt, calm, and sensible action.” 


chimneys. When the western spires went, the west 
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towers were finished to match the centre one, with 
similar debaeed Gothic and chimney-pot termi- 
nations. Thes-, which are of little historical 
and no architectural value, being imitations of 
imitations, are being removed, and the new 
spires will spring from their proper footing on 
the corbel-table. Of the propriety of thus re- 
placing the spires we have no doubt whatever. 


The front is incomplete without them, and they | case 


have been in existence nearly within the me- 
mory of living men [they are shown in a view 
in Dickenson’s “Southwell,” 1819], so that to 
replace them is, in fact, merely to repair a 
catastrophe, and to substitute a fitting archi- 
tectural termination to the towers in place of a 
piece of egregious bungling, for the present 
finish of the towers is no better than that, 
The framework of the southern spire is in its 
place now. As it appears, from something that 
was said at the visit of the Archsoviogical 
Institute, that question has been made as to 
the towers being safe for the weight of the 
spires, we may add, for the benefit of “ weak 
brethren,” that any fear on that point is 
absurd: the towers would carry twice the 
weight with safety. As a question of appear- 
ance, however, we did not like the way in 
which it was apparently proposed to bring 
down the spire on the corbel-table, with a cant 
outwards at the foot; a completely straight 
line from the eaves would be more in keeping 
with the character of the architecture. 

The stern character of the architecture is 
continued round the exterior of the nave and 
transepts; the fronts of the transepts have an 
almost barbaric appearance with the large rude 
cable-moulds to the windows, and the incised 
ornament of zigzags and small circles filling 
up the heads of the low-pitched gables; and 
the change is the more remarkable from this 
rade architecture to the beautiful Early English 
work of the eastern transept chapels aud the 
choir, and the rather later and richer work of 
the chapter-house. The chapels were a re- 


building of the usual eastern apsidal chapels 
of the Norman church, parts of the Norman 
work of the original opening into the chapel 
from the transept being preserved iu the interior 


wall. In the south transept the chapels have 
been removed without rebuilding, and in the 
north transept the communication with the 
church is cut off, and the former chapel is now 
the library. The chapter-house externally re- 
calis a little, in the treatment of the buttresses 
especially, the York chapter-house, but on a 
smaller scale. Going round to the east portion 
of the choir, we are reminded still more of 
another cathedral,—Lincoln. The architecture 
here is in the purest and most refined Early 
Eoglish style; very reticent of orvament, but 
with an almost Greek refinement and delicacy 
in the design of the buttresses and the general 
composition of the lines ; and in general effect, 
and in the detail of the buttress-heads, the base- 
course, and other points, is so similar to the work 
of the vave and south transept of Lincoln that 
one cannot but think some of the same hands 
were employed on both. A peculiarity, and not 
a very fortuoate one, in the east end is an 
arrangement of an even number of windows 
(four), with the pier in the centre; it is inte- 
resting as a peculiarity, but does not look well. 
The Norman north porch to the nave is inte- 
resting for ite wagon-vault or ceiling, plastered 
originally, no doubt, and which might be sus- 
ceptible of decorative treatment in colour. 

It ia proposed to restore the original high- 
pitched external roof to the chapter-house, and 
this will be a manifest architectural improve- 
ment, the present roof being neither one thing 
nor aooth-r, and looking as if it had acciden- 
tally dropped within the walls; and the chapter- 
house is such a perfect bit of architectural 
design of its kiod that it is worth while to bring 
it back into harmony of proportion in regard to 
its roof. Whether it was worth while, or even 
desirable, to raise the nave roof to the high pitch 
belonging to the late period, ia another question. 
It has now, been done, and the roof, internally, 
is a capitel piece of solid and simple carpentry, 
framed wish carved braces so as to form nearly 
the effect of a wagon-vyault when seen in per- 
spective, the bays being marked only by astrong 
tie-beam with chamfered edges from pier to 
pier: the, general effect is quite in keeping 
architecturally, though vot arch@ologically, with 
the remaiuder of the isterion, But aa the flat 
geiling is tu be retained in the transepts, there 
| ep mane Rernaenve unity of internal effect if 

nave @ flat or perhaps a. canted 
ceiling: and externally there is just the 


objection to the high-pitched nave roof in this 
case as in the case of St. Alban’s; the high roof 
of the nave abatting agaiust the centre tower 
seems absolutely to require roofs of similar pitch 
over the transepts, in order to preserve the 
balance of composition of the whole. As it is 
done, it is useless to remonstrate, but we do not 
consider the game was worth the candle in this 


Internally the nave at Southwell is a grand 
specimen of Norman architecture, with the cha- 
racteristic that, in place of the ordinary tri- 
forium gallery, there is what is in fact a double- 
storied aisle, as in the great churches in Caen, the 
large triforiam arcade opening, not on a narrow 
gallery in the thickness of the wall, but on a floor 
the complete width of the aisle, and resting on 
the lower aisle-vaulting. This two-storied aisle 
is again much more a Continental than an 
English feature ; one or two fine specimens of its 
employment in German churches have been 
illustrated in our columns. The upper aisle 
is lighted by very smali low windows, which 
form a feature in the exterior, close under 
the corbel-table of the eaves, the cor- 
bels being half interrupted or cut short over 
the window-heads to give more room. The 
lower aisles, or aisles proper, are covered by a 
simple heavy quadripartite vault, the transverse 
arches very much stilted, and, in fact, almost 
horseshoe in shape. In the transepts a singular 
incident is the irregular and incorrect cutting 
of the cable-moulds over the windows, which 
show that some one had blundered over his 
work, or had not been properly overlooked. 
From the north transept access is gained to the 
library, which, as before mentioned, is part of 
the former Early English chapel which was 
originally open to the church, and which also 
had, by a rather unusual arrangement, a floor 
several steps below the level of tne church floor; 
probably the object of this was to gain sufficient 
height for the chapel without rendering the 
chamber over it too high up for convenient 
access. Mr. Christian proposes, as was observed 
in oar former report, to lower the floor (which, 
for convenience of use has been raised to the 
level of the church) to its f rmer level, and to 
re-open the chapel into the church, and restore 
it. to its use as a chapel (placing the library 
above). Architecturally speaking, this will be, 
no doubt, a great gain to this corner of the 
church, and will restore to light details which 
are now unnecessarily hidden beneath the floor, 
or built up in mere walls of enclosure. 

In the choir-screen we have one of the latest 
pieces of work in the church, Late Decorated, 
and very rich and beautiful in detail. The 
mimic vault which covers the entrance to the 
choir is peculier in more ways than one; in the 
fact that it has vaulting ribs flying quite free of 
the vaulting surface (or what would be the 
vaulting surface if it werea genuine built vault), 
and still more in the fact that there is here 
found a decided and pronounced example of the 
German trick of interpsnetration of mouldings ; 
another example of this occars also, though less 
marked, in the aisle vaulting at the south-east 
angle of the choir. To find thus an essentially 
Continental detail again, after a lapse of nearly 
three centuries, in a church which shows Con- 
tinental features in its main design at an early 
period, is an odd coincidence, though, of course, 
a purely accidental one; and the example of 
interpenetration, elaborate as it is, may have 
been merely a casual experiment, or possibly due 
to the employment of a foreign mason on the 
work, There is something unusual in other 
details of the work, as, for instance, in the 
wall diaper work on the inner side of the screen, 
where we find a minate design dividing the wall 
surface, as usual in wall-diaper of this date, 
inte small squares, but in which every square is 
differently treated,—a by no means usual refine- 
ment, This, again, looks as if some foreign 
hands had been employed on this screen, who 
gave their own interpretation and treatment to 
the orthodox English Gothic details of the 
period. The idea of moving the screen (for 
purposes of ritual), which seems to have been 
at least discussed, seems preposterous; it is far 
too delicate work to be safely pulled about, nor 
is there any practical reason, in regard to space, 
for such an alteration: the choir is quite large 
enough, we take it, for all the demands made 
upon it as a charch for worship. 

The interior of the choir is a very fine speci- 
men of Early Englisch work, worthy ef the 
exterior, and in remarkably good preservation ; 





indeed, both the interior and exterior of the 
carefully 


same | choir show in their present state, how, car 


the stone must have been selected, and 
the whole haa been built, eens rapt 
detail is nearly as sharp and clean as if now 
and ioternally it haa hardly been necessary to 
do anything more than sorape off the whitewash, 
A curious point in the ioterior architecture is 
the random treatment of the caps in the tri. 
foriam arcade, some of which are carved with 
fine foliage in the usual style of the period 
Hf ? 
others (in the same bay) moulded only. At firat, 
the impression is that t has been a definite 
intention of giving the choir a richer appearance 
looking eastward than westward, by carving the 
eastern capitals in each bay, which are of course 
most prominently seen when looking eastward 
(and such a treatment would be quite in accord. 
ance with Medisval esthetics) ; but though the 
easternmost bays suggest this idea, in other 
places the position of carved and uncaryed 
capitals is reversed, so that it would appear to 
have been mere whim. From a door in the 
north aisle of the choir we get access to the 
chapter-house, which here, as in nearly all 
establishments of the “secular” clergy, ig 
octagonal, The chapter-house is approached by 
@ passage, part of which has formed an open 
cloister along the side of a small open court left 
between the chapter-house and the north-east 
angle of the crossing. In this little cloister we 
see again evidence of foreign influence. The 
arcade which separates it from the open court 
is carried by double shafts placed well apart 
and with a cross lintel bearing from the inner 
to the outer shaft, from which the arch springs; 
the whole having a peculiarly un-English look. 
The cross-lintels are carved on each face with 
beautifully delicate naturalistic foliage, in low 
relief, and mostly in excellent preservation. The 
beauty, however, of this little bit of architecture 
is at present much marred by the fact that the 
space between the shafts has been built up with 
a plain stone wall up to the level of the caps, 
and the space in the head of the arch filled up 
with glazing. This has no doubt been done for 
the sake of warmth during the time when the 
chapter-house was still in constant practical use 
by people who did not like draughts on their 
way to it; but by this proceeding the beautiful 
effect of the coupled columns is of course lost, 
and the whole thing spoilt. There can surely 
be no practical objection to removing this wall 
and opening out the little arcade again, and thus 
enabling us to realise the effect of a peculiarly 
elegant and, in an English cathedral, unusual bit 
of architectural composition. As the restoration 
work in the choir is supposed to be complete, 
we were surprised to find this had not been 
done; it would be as righteous a bit of work as 
a restorer could do, being simply the removal of 
the raw material of wailing from a place where 
it never should have encroached. 

This bit of cloister, with its peculiar treat- 
ment, confirms the idea which the chapter- 
house suggests, that there was unusual and 
possibly foreign influence at work over this 
beautiful addition to the building. The chapter- 
house dates just about the zenith of the Early 
Decorated or Geometrical period, while the style 
still retained, with the richer decoration then 
coming intw fashion, the chastened beauty of 
line and the constructive trathfalness and sim- 
plicity of the Early English style. Much of the 
carving in the chapter-house would convey 10 
itself the notion of a later date, for a large pro- 
portion of it is as naturalistic as the carver could 
make it; but itis evident that there was a0 
original genius at work here, who would not run 
in the accepted paths of conventionalism, and 
who, by his own individuality and love of 
nature, anticipated by a considerable period the 
style of naturalism which was afterwards to 
develop in English architectural carving, and 
not only antivipated it, but surpassed it before- 
hand. For ia the fully-developed period of de- 
corated carving it is very selaom that we ya 
naturalism which, as naturalism, is as fine an 
as complete as this, and, at the same time, a6 
artistically treated. We give a page of peganre st 
showing the character of the arcading whic 
surrounds the walls of the chapter-house 
and some of the details of the carving. The 
two capitals ere specimens ont of a number 
which are all completely distinct in character, 
all exhibiting the most spirited representation “4 
natural foliage, and all deeply undercut, Bs 
some instances so boldly that they seem oes 
to stand entirely free of the bell of tha cape . 
Considering how delicate the work is, the 
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to restore them all except one, which 


 talrat 
- “= of the rest. However, that is com- 
euively mechanical work, and so long as the 
tals are not tampered with, we need not be 
inoonsolable about the bases. The triangular 
drels above each arch of the arcade are 
wend with the same variety as the capitals, 
and are all obviously taken direct from nature, 
with the exception of some where grotesque 
animals or heads are introduced. The little 
sprays of foliage over each capital, concealing an 
awkwardness in the mitring of the mouldings, 
form a pretty feature in the work ; these, again, 
areall varied and nearly all studiously naturalistic. 
The crockets over the gablets are treated with 
more conventionalism and more similarity, by a 
true instinct of taste, since great variety in these 
would have given too irregular and rugged an 
outline to the boundary-lines of the arcade 
design. There are two types of them, one 
derived apparently from oak-leaf, the other from 
some foliage with longer, thinner, and more 
numerous laminew. They present the same 
neral outline, but have sufficient variety in 
character and shadow effect. The crockets, 
though so bold in profile, are kept rather thin 
and sharp in section, in order to keep them well 
clear of the wall, and leave a space for shadow 
behind them; and the effective way in which 
the twolower ones are made to overlap in the 
angle of the gablets, will be noticed in the 
illustration. Besides this beautiful and rich 
arcading, there are many fine capitals and 
spandrel carvings in the upper portion of the 
chapter-house, which in fact constitutes quite a 
school of naturalistic architectural carving, and 
is worthy of the fullest and most detailed 

illustration. 

Those who visit Southwell should not omit to 
gointo the small open court before mentioned, 
adjoining the cloister leading to the chapter- 
house. From the north-east corner of the small 
court there is a most picturesque view of the 
parts of the building visible from thence, espe- 
cially if seen, as we had the good luck to see it, 
on a day of bright sunshine and cloudless sky,— 
nothing visible but the picturesque and time- 


against the blue sky. 


of the building. The system (now happily 


This we have always protested against. The 
verger at Southwell is, in the matter of intelli- 


gence, a favourable specimen of his class, and | contains two stairs, right and left of the hall, 
has more knowledge of the building which he | which is divided from them by screens of 
“ciceronises” than we have found in many|colamnsand arches. These lead up to the first 
cases; but it is a radically wrong principle | floor, and are so arr 
that buildings which, artistically speaking, are | an upper hall, 34 ft. by 17 ft., with the council- 
national property, should be under the thumb | chamber at one end and the reception-room at 
of @ person who tells you that-he makes his|the other. The council-chamber, which is over 
living by showing the building. Far better to | the vestibule and loggia, is 45 ft. by 37 ft., and 
make a certain fixed charge to every one, “ for | is arranged with semicircular ranges of seats 
the expenses of the fabric” (as a check on mere rising from the centre table. The principal en- 
idlers), and leave the visitor free to go over it | trance to it is from the centre of the principal 
alone or attended as he pleases. The other point | landing. The reception-room, saloons, and town- 
we may mention is that residents in the neigh- | hall are arranged en suite on this upper floor. 


bourhcod who take an interest in the church have 
40 impression that too much latitude is allowed to 
he contractor for the restoration to do a good 
deal what he pleases in small matters, in the 
absence of thearchitect. It isimpossibleina mere 
day’s visit to form any independent opinion as 


réserves, as the French journalists say. 








Tamworth.—The committee for the restora- 


Teport from Mr. Basil Champneys, architect, 
on, suggesting the mode in which the work 


Pf in his opinion, best be carried out. The total | in strong terms the award of the referee. Con- 
would be 1,3001. As to the nave clearstory, | sidering that the one point on which a large 
Sur eastern bays are in almost as precarious | body of the profession have agreed to insist 

€ before entering upon any competition is the 

require encasing in the same | employment of a professional referee, it seems 

-auner. The probable cost wou!d be 4001. The unfortunate, to use no other expression, that 


& state as those on the north side of the clear- 
story, and would 


ax w 


The probable cost would be 3601. 


bly perfect, and has been left as a|. 


of the design selected for the first premium and 
the plan of the ground-floor, The author, Mr. 
Corson, says that, in considering what particular 
form of Classic architecture would be most 
suitable for a building devoted to municipal 
purposes, he had to choose one of three varie- 
ties, which he distinguishes for his purpose, as 
Fenestral, Roman, and Palladian. After giving 
some reasons against the first two, he says,— 
The third variety, Palladian, he has adopted as 
the most suitable for a civic stracture of many 
stories and varied uses. 
examples of this style in Italy, France, and 
England. The Library 
the palaces there, the Hdtel de Ville (destroyed 
by the Commune) at Paris, the. Banqueting 
House at Whitehall, and the Carlton Club in 
London may be cited.. In this style the columns 
never rise through the height of two stories, 
but each story has its own complete order of 
columns with the windows between them, and the 
columns and pilasters are usually attached to the 
wall. This style has great dignity of choracter, 
is much more varied and lively than the Roman, 
and expresses admirably the character of a 
building which includes large apartments for 
civic hospitality as well as.for civic business.” 


as follow :—basement floor, 13 ft.; ground floor, 
22 ft.; first floor, 17 ft.; and the second floor 
varies in height according as the rooms rise into 
the roof or have other rooms over them. 


George-square front, the entrance to the telling- 
room in the centre of the John-street front, and 
the two carriage-entrances are in the centres of 
the two other fronts in a line with each other. 


wide by 20 ft. high. The porters’ room is on 
the left, and passing through swing-doors in a 
glass screen the vestibule is entered. This is 
25 ft. square, with large domed niches in the 
angles, and statuary on pedestals in each niche. 
As the tower stands over this vestibule the walls 
tinted walls of the choir and cloister, inter-| are made of a solidity and thickness calculated 
spersed with beautiful bits of detail; and above, | to give the necessary support. Ascending the 
the grand mass of the central tower relieved | steps, the hall and staircase are entered by 
another archway. The carriage entrance in the 
Two remarks we may add as to custodianship | court is by an open loggia or covered arcade, 
45 ft. by 12 ft., which gives admittance by 
obsolete in many of our cathedrals) still obtains | numerous doors to a vestibule 60 ft. by 23 ft., 
at Southwell, of leaving the most interesting | in which, on the right hand and on the lef+, are 
parts of the building under the lock and key of | recesses for the reception of cloaks and um- 
an official who expects a fee, proportioned to the | brellas. An easy flight of nine steps leads up 
munificence of the visitor, for showing them. | to the grand staircase, meeting on a level the 
approach from George-square. 


staircase, and has also an entrance from the 
Lord Provost’s room. The saloons would form 
a handsome approach to the town-hall, 80 ft. 
wide throughout, expanding at the angle into a 
ho ] int square of 42 ft. The town-hall has a narrow 
nt es pore ground there is for the criticism, | gallery at the sides, forming on one side a series 
we feel it a daty to give it publicity,—sous | of boxes, and at the west end a deeper gallery, 
communicating with the upper saloons. 


150,432/. The referee, Mr. Bar laces it at 
tion of Tamworth parish church have received a | 20,0001. : mca i 


but om bays were renewed some years since, | competitors should be led to take this course 

ith a total disregard of all the final detail/on the present occasion. That the report 

in original work. Though this part of the | presents an apparent inconsistency we are not 

Sthaie _ not in need of immediate substantial | bound to deny, but we will suppose that the 

a Would have to be considerably reformed | referee could explain it away if he found oc- 

‘on Sct into harmony with the new restora-|casion to do so. Some further observations 
will be found at p. 366. 








PROPOSED MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, 
GLASGOW. — 
WE give an outline of the principal elevation 


“There are many 


at Venice and many of 


The heights of the stories, floor to floor, are 


The principal entrance is in the centre of the 


The front entrance is by a lofty archway, 11 ft. 


The grand hall and staircase, 62 ft. by 34 ft., 


d that the landing forms 


The reception-room is entered from the grand 


The cost is estimated by the author at 





We have received several letters condemning 





ST. PETER’S CHURCH, UPPER 
HOLLOWAY. 


Tue new church is built at the foot of High- 
gate-hill, near the Archway Tavern, and the 
new district is formed by, appropriating a 
portion of the parish of St. John, Holloway. 

The walls of the church are built entirely of 
concrete, formed with Portland cement and 
burnt ballast, and are faced externally with red 
Chylton bricks, 44 in. thick, and internally with 
yellow stocks, with red brick bands and arches. 
The facings are bonded every four courses with 
@ row of headers. 

The church is 105 ft. long, the nave is 
32 ft. 6 in. wide, and the aisles are 10 ft. wide. 
In consequence of the width of the nave there 
is no chancel arch, but the nave roof runs 
uabroken from east to west. The aisles are 
18 ft. 3 in. high to the roof-plate, and the nave 
is 36 ft. to roof-plate, and 61 ft. from floor to 
top of ridge. The clearstory walls are strength- 
ened by buttresses, which are supported by 
flying arches connecting the nave and aisle 
walls together, and thus relieving the nave 
piers of some of the weight that would other. 
wise rest upon them. It has an open-timber 
roof, and the timbers are left unstained. The 
church is lighted by means of coronz hanging 
from the crown of the nave arches, and the 
chancel is lighted by two massive standards, 
fixed at the end of the choir seats. The lighting 
was carried out by Messrs. Potter, of South 
Moulton-street. The church is heated by 
Grundy’s apparatus. The cost of the church, 
including lighting and warming, will be a little 
under 8,000. It seats about 700. The archi- 
tect is Mr. C. L. Lack, of Carlton-chambers, 
Regent-street, and the builders are Messrs. Hook 
& Oldrey. Mr. J. Kaberry is clerk of the works. 








APPRENTICESHIP, OR THE OLD AND 
NEW WORKMAN. 
Tre thought has occurred, and is still occur- 


ring to many reflective minds, how it comes 
about that, notwithstanding the great spread of 
artistic and scientific knowledge, and the sundry 
facilities now available on the part of the work- 
man, the general mass of our artisans should 
understand so little, comparatively, of the prin- 
ciples of their respective arts. 


Technical education, for the last decade at 


least, has been a loud cry on all sides, but it is 
to be feared that in several directions it is a 
“ great cry and little wool.” Technical manuals 
and treatises on various trade subjects are 
numerous, and they are also cheap; but while 
some are good, many others are bad, or other- 
wise very indifferent, or unsuited for the aims 
and objects the writers or publishers have in 
view. We are glad to know that some of our 
technical manuals can be and are studied with 
advantage by a number of our young workmen, 
but, generally speaking, they are unsought, and 
of course unstudied, by the great army of our 
young operatives. We need not go far to seek 
for this cause of the lack of interest on the 
part of many young workmen in matters that 
one would suppose intimately concern their 
future prospects. 
governed our skilled trades for centuries back, 
and down to the earlier part of the present cen- 
tury still existed, and was conformed to, the 
value of our technical literature of the day 
would be duly apparent, and where found 
useful would be pretty generally made use of 
by our ‘workmen. With the changed condition 
of society and the greatly multiplied sub- 
divisions of all sorts of skilled labour which 
have taken place, the workmen in many 
of our trades are reduced to little better than 
mere ciphers. 
their grandfathers in the same or similar trades, 
complete workmen or masters of their craft, 
but makers of parts. To the decline of the old 
apprenticeship system is directly attributable 
muchof onr inefficient workmanship, and our large 
body (still yearly growing larger) of indifferent 
and inexperienced workmen. 
formerly set out and finished a certain piece of 
work which he operated on from beginning to 
end, there are in some cases now a dozen 
hands employed. The part-workman in our large 
workshops has not the same inducements or 
stimulus to study a treatise or master the 
principles of his art us his predecessors had 
a few years ago. 
endeavour to know all that he ought to know, 
or that is useful for bim to know, but the general 


If the .same condition that 


They are no longer, as were 


Where one man 


In rare instances he may 
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run of our part-workmen of to-day are content 
to do their never-ending still-beginning bit of 
self-same sub-divided labour. The whole art of 
masonry, stone-cutting, carpentry, joinery, and 
other building arts, with their principles and 
their application in geometrical lines embodied 
in mail and templates, is indispensable to the 
master workmen of these respective trades or 
branches, but our part-workman of the new 
school, from the exigencies of his position, is a 
martyr to circumstances, Constant changes, 
moving about from place to place, coupled with 
self-exertion, will in time make the indifferent 
workman a general and experienced one, but the 
best practicalj education and training for the 
making of a skilled workman is that which 
comes through a regular apprenticeship in good 
workshops with good masters. The old system 
of apprenticeship had some faults, but several 
advantages and virtues. In many trades the 
labour was hard,—labour which is now performed 
in part by hand or steam machinery, but the 
tendency of machinery (despite its manifest 
advantages in many ways) has been to sub- 
divide labour, cnt the workman into parts, 
distributing into several hands the work formerly 
execated by one man. The commercial value 
of the change may be a high one in the opinion 
of many, but there is an evident loss, from an 
art point of view, which we would like to see 
retrieved or compensated for in some satis- 
factory way. From time immemorial the term 
of seven years’ apprenticeship obtained, and in 
most trades under the old conditions the time 
was not too long for acquiring a sound know- 
ledge of an industrial and ingenious art which 
was intended to be the calling of a man during 
his life-time. It would appear that a few 
centuries ago, even in these islands, the system of 
indoor apprenticeship was the more general one, 
at least in a number of trades, but the modern 
form, and that prevalent down to our own day 
(and still so where the system exists), is 
out-door apprenticeship. Associated with the 
modern system of in-door apprenticeship there 
were often great and flagrant acts of cruelty on 
the part of masters and mistresses. Our old 
charity and foundling and other similar schools 
in past times were not always particular as to 
what kind of character the master to whom they 
apprenticed their children bore. The premium 
given, though small in some cases, led to un- 
principled masters seeking them, and lightly 
undertaking a duty which they had no intention 
of properly fulfilling. As soon as the premium 
money was spent by the small master, the lad 
was often subject to ill-treatment, hard work 
beyond his years, semi-starvation, rags, and 
general neglect. Run-away apprentices were 
numerous, and the army or the navy was the 
resource of many a cruelly-used apprentice, 
if old enough for these services. The law, of 
course, if put in operation, returned the run- 
away to master until the term of his ap- 
prenticeship expired, the military authorities 
claiming him afterwards; but a certain low 
class of masters seldom put in a claim for the 
restoration of a run-away, unless, indeed, the 
youth’s services were remunerative on the score 
of his skill or earning value. The in-door ap- 
prentices from some of the endowed schools in 
Great Britain and the sister kingdom brought 
with them, in some cases, handsome premiums, 
and respectable masters were provided who 
treated them well, and with whom they duly 
learned their respective crafts. Many instances 
are known of school apprentices becoming 
wealthy employers in after-life. Before the 
introduction of the railway system, in-door ap- 
prenticeship in London and other large cities 
was pretty common, and many respectable pro- 
vincial parents sent their sons to London or 
other large cities and towns as in-door ap- 
prentices to respectable employers, paying with 
them handsome premiums. The in-door ap- 
prenticeship system was never in modern days 
acceptable to youths, particularly those whose 
parents were living and in respectable or com- 
fortable circumstances. It is probably owing 
to the many instances of ill-usage on the 
part of a certain class of low masters towards 
their indoor apprentices, that the indoor system 
fell gradually into disuse, and became to be 
looked on with aversion. The system, in & 
limited way, still obtains in certain trades and 
employments, but the outdoor system has been 
for long years the generally adopted one; but 
during the last quarter of a century particularly 
this form of apprenticeship is unfortunately 
rapidly declining in a number of trades, 
including the building branches. The sons of 


building operatives for some years past in cer- 
tain districts are bound on an indenture in some 
form or other to the trade societies of which 
their fathers are members, or they are bound to 
their fatkers or relatives in the same or other 
trades, and pick up or learn their craft, or a 
part of it, in passing from one workshop or 
another with or apart from their fathers. A 
certain number of boys will be found in all large 
workshops,— indeed, in large and small,—some of 
whom are under some form of indenture, and a 
number of others who are not. Boys are now 
emiployed by masters as well as journeymen, 
ab change places nearly as often, according to 
the demand that exists for their services, and 
their earning value and usefulness. It often 
happens under the present system that young 
men who, by their years, ought to be able to 
draw men’s wages, are glad to work for boys’ 
wages, or at a rate considerably under what is 
drawn by a skilled hand. This arises through 
the want of experience or a proper knowledge 
of their trade. Under the normal system of 
apprenticeship the youth, unless he was a very 
dull, lazy, or negligent lad, generally mastered 
his trade and knew how to work well some time 
before his indentures expired. Indeed, it was 
the interest of his master that the apprentice 
should learn his trade as soon as possible, and 
the foremen and old standard hands in the 
workshop were generally instructed to push 
forward the youth and give him information and 
set out his work for him until he was able to do 
it on his own account. The outdoor building 
apprentice of the old or normal school was often 
as valuable to his master in the fourth or fifth 
year of his servitude as the ordinary journey- 
man. The building-master thus profited by 
his apprentice, and often took pride in turning 
him out a young and clever workman at twenty- 
one years of age. Many apprentices, when 
their servitude expired, were kept on and em- 
ployed as regular journeymen by their masters, 
subsequently becoming foremen in the work- 
shops where they served their time. This is a 
rather rare eyent in these days. Under the 
outdoor system of apprenticeship some years 
ago, as well as under the indoor system, pre- 
minums were paid with the youths, and, to a 
limited extent, premiums are still paid with out- 
door apprentices in the building and other 
trades. Where wages are expected to be paid to 
the boy from the begianing, or within a few 
months after he has been apprenticed, masters, 
of course, expect a certain premium ; for the boy 
will not be worth much for a couple of years to 
his master, unless he is a very quick and sharp 
hey, and anxious to learn his trade. 

rom a life-long knowledge of the building 
trades we are firmly convinced that the decline 
of the a Sa system is a serious evil, 
and, as far as we can see at present, we would 
be inclined to advocate a return to the normal 
system of apprenticeship, subject, if necessary, 
to certain modifications suited to the new con- 
dition of things. Apprenticeship in its best 
form is a system of practical education which 
no amount of technical manuals or lectures 
apart can replace. Let the good foundation be 
first laid; let the youth wholly learn his trade 
in principles and practice, and from the whole 
afterwards descend to parts, if needed ; but let 
him primarily, as a finished workman, know the 
whole of his art, and not a mere part thereof. 
But the question of sub-divided labour here 
intervenes to confront us, and our present 
day difficulties are apparent. To know what is 
best for the true interest of art and skilled 
labour is one thing, but how to effect a desirable 
improvement and make a re-adjustment that 
will work well for the benefit of society is quite 
another matter. We are conscious that a de- 
parture has been made in the conduct of most 
of our industrial arts, for which the advent of 
steam and machinery is answerable ; but while 
acknowledging the great benefits that have 
accrued, the reform or revolution is not an 
unmixed good in the field of skilled labour, 
or as regards its effects on the present and 
fature learning and worth of our artisans as 
individual and complete workmen. If the 
decline of the apprenticeship system is not 
arrested, the evil in a few years will be far 
greater than many persons can imagine. The 
part-workmen, under the greatly subdivided 
system of labour that obtains in our great 
industrial centres, are now sadly handicapped 
when they have to migrate to country districts, 
or emigrate to the colonies or other countries in 
search of employment; because it is obvious 





they cannot compete with a class of operatives 


—_ 
who are general workmen. The Practical 
master-workman on travel or “tramp” hag aj) 
thé advantages on his side, and he will be an 
acquisition to the small jobbing employer who 
may require the services of a ready and 
workman. From the time of the early formation 
of our old City Guilds of Trade several centurieg 
ago, the apprenticeship system was strictly 
adhered to, and through the system skilled 
artisans were turned out, and honest and en. 
during workmanship performed. The exclusive 
privilege of the old guilds, of course, could not be 
maintained under our present-day conditions of 
society, but the condition of the apprenticeship 
system could be, in its essential features. The (j 
records throughout the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries afford ample evidence of 
the value that was attached to apprenticeships in 
connexion with the different trade guilds. Every 
trade had its own ordinances and regulations in 
respect to masters, journeymen, and appren- 
tices. An extract here will be in place in 
respect to the Guild of Masons in the 39 
Edward III., 1356. The regulations in 

to men and apprentices were similar in other 
building and outside trades, but we will only 
quote now what bears on apprentices :—“ Also, 
that no one shall set an apprentice or journey. 
man to work, except in the presence of his 
master, before he has been perfectly instructed 
in his calling ; and he who shall do the con- 
trary, and by the persons so sworn be convicted 
thereof, let him pay, the first time, to the use 
of the Commonalty, half a mark ; and thesecond 
time, one mark ; and the third time, 20 shillings; 
and so let him pay 20 shillings every time that 
he shall be convicted thereof. 

Also, that no one of the said trade shall take 
an apprentice for less than seven years, accord- 
ing to the usages of the City, and he who shall 
do the contrary thereof shall be punished in the 
same manner. 

Also, that no one of the said trades shall take 
the apprentice or journeyman of another to the 
prejudice or damage of his master, until his 
term shall have fully expired, on pain of paying 
to the use of the Commonalty half a mark each 
timé that he shall be convicted thereof.” 

There were other regulations bearing upon 
the condtct and duties of apprentices, well 
calculated for the ends in view, of preserving 
the master’s right, doing justice to the appren- 
tices, and of turning them out skilled workmen 
at the end of their servitude. Bad materials 
and workmanship, under the old trade-guild 
system, were not common, and when detected 
the master or workman was punished. 

Under our modern or present day system of 
labour, unprincipled masters and workmen per- 
petrate an enormous amount of fraud in bad 
materials and workmanship. Good materials 
are often, or nearly always, procurable, if the 
price is paid for them, but good workmen are 
not too plentiful, and good master-workmen 
comparatively few. We have shown some of 
the operating causes and effects. We have 
enlisted machinery to aid us, through which 
labour is divided and trades split up into 4 
number of fractional parts; and yet what a 
frightful amount of failures in mechanical 
appliances are there !—terrible break-downs, 
awful explosions, bad building, bad machinery, 
bad materials, bad workmanship, a great part 
of which is directly traceable to the bad train- 
ing and ignorance of the workman, and the 
avarice or indifference of the employer. 








OLD. LONDON. 


In pulling down a block of old houses m 
Lenddarwals between the entrance to — 
College and the comparatively modern on 
of St. Alphage, portions of the ancient ¢ nee 
which preceded the present structure have pre 
laid open, including the western face of the o 
tower with a lofty pointed-headed a 
through it. The old church was partially re — 
in 1649, retaining the lower part of the ane - 
tower, but the church as it now stands wae 
result of another rebuilding oat em: OY al, 

tai who had agreed to erect 1 90h, 
pares such of the old walls of the steeple 4 
were sufficiently strong for the purpose. pe 
existence of the remains now thrown ope? _ s 
therefore, perfectly well known. We wey, 8 , 
to prevent disappointment, that the sig: 
them will scarcely pay for a journey, = po 
some of the other antiquities of the nelg 
hood,—Cripplegate Charch, 
looked up at the same time. wi ai gat) 


for example,—be 








® Godwin’s “Churches of Lendon,” vol. # 
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POPULAR REOREATIONS AND ART. 


Ir has more than once been said, that if we 
would know well the character of a people, we 
above all else perhaps, to their 
must look, 

x amusements,” to what they do, and look at, 
when the serious business of life is for a time 
over or at @ standstill, No greater truism 
was ever uttered, for the business of life, what. 
ever age or country we may be interested in, 
will be found, on close looking at, to be no small 
of it, if not all of it, already contrived for 
ns, and apportioned out for ac and all; but 
the amusements, and the filling up of time, 
when there is a pause in this necessary work, 
are and must need be selected, and open to in- 
dividual choice, and are, so to put it, made by 
each individual for himself and herself. Nay, 
the very child and schoolboy invents and chooses 
his own amusement, and in the pursuit of it 
does what he will. Thus it would, perhaps, be 
difficult to find any subject better calculated 
than this of “ popular amusements” to prove 
the true character and bent of a people, whether 
of the past or the present, At this special 
season of the year this art subject, for it is one, 
may have a special interest, and may lead here 
and there to a little thought on what is really 
a most important and, artistically considered, 
vital subject, as regards the national life, and 

formation of character and tastes of a people. 

It would be difficult within moderate compass 
to give a list of the various phases and sorts of 
the “amusements” open amongst us. There is, 
as all know, all but everything open from time 
to time, and calling for attention, from the 
highest concerted music down to the very 
smallest and most transient of shows, living 
but for a few minutes. We need not to speak 
of the mere travelling to more or less distant 
localities, for the sake of change, and thus to 
get but a glimpse, may be, of Nature, and her 
magic doings,— for we are here but com. 
menting on a principle, in all national life, 
wherever it may be, viz., the necessity there is 
of pause or rest at times, from the active and 
serious business of life and existence, and the 
good that must needs come of it, and of the yet 
farther good that might be made to spring ont 
of it, and which it might be made to create. 
With us, at present, it is to be feared, this 
pause from active business, whether long or 
short, and this rushing away thus hastily into a 
something else, for the mere sake of rest and 
change, has not done and does not du that amount 
of good which it might do, and which, in past 
days, and in remote places, it was at times made 
todo. Avery curious and all but unthought of 
subject here comes before us, when contrasting 
the present of things with the past; for to fully 
benefit and profit by change of place we ought 
to find change of art idea. 

Not to go for illustration into more remote 
days and countries, it may be of even special 
interest to glance at the world-known and cele- 
brated Olympian games or festivals of the old 
Greeks, and to note in passing how and in what 
way they differed from what is nowadays done 
in the same direction, and with like intent. 
These famous games were celebrated at Olympia, 
on the banks of the Alpheus, every fifth year, 
and lasted for fivedays. So famons, and of such 
import in old Greek life, were they, that they 
gave &@ name to a settled period of time in 
Greek national life, as the space of time between 
two of them was called an “Olympiad.” It is 
well to note this carefully, for it shows beyond 
cavil how important an item in Greek life were 
the recreations and amusements and holidays. 

important, indeed, were these “ games” 
considered by the Greeks, that these very 
periods of time, or Olympiads, commeneed their 
recordings from the very year,—776 B.C.,—in 
Which a certain famous “ foot-racer” Corcebus 
was the victor in the foot-race; and we have 
yet the long list of the successive victors 
in this foot-race, as though it formed a 
quite necessary and all-important item in 
the national and public life of the antique 
Greek,—quite as much so, indeed, as their 
Fre and defensive wars, if not more so, as 
r. Gladstone has shown. We must not go into 
the details of these games and holiday amuse- 
ments of the old Greeks, which might be 
fae to almost any length; for our object 
ere, and at the moment, is merely and 
Simply to show how much import they had 
in the daily life of the men women of the 


old and past world, and how they contrast with 


among ourselves,—with this difference, that with 
us the end is the simple getting tid of spare and 
momentary leisure time, and the pause between 
‘the days of ordinary business, while with the old 
‘and less-advanced and scientifically-enlightened 
Greek it was in reality a fine art in itself, and 
led afterwards, in the endeavour to represent it 
and others like it, to the realisation in enduring 
materials of Greek art itself, as we now see and 
study it in its remains, poor and scanty as they 
may be compared with what was actually done. 
There can be no doubt whatever of this; and, 
carious as it may seem, there can be no question 
that nearly all we have now left us of pure 
Greek work comes originally of those very 
games and shows and amusements,—if there 
be no better word, in our to-day talk of Bank 
Holiday and Saturday afternoon pauses or 
rests from the iatensity of our active business 
life. In the history of the famous Olympian 
games,—but the chief of the four great national 
festivals of the Greeks, and which may well 
serve as an example of the art recreations of the 
Greek race,—we have a fair account of the way 
in which this fine race of men expended at least 
a portion of their leisure time, their “ holiday” 
time, 

We are not here about to describe those famous 
games, or to give details of them, as far as that 
can indeed be done; for our object is simply 
to point ont how, in past Greek days, the 
amusements and holiday recreations of the 
people were made, to bend to an art-idea, 
and to be artistic in tone and tendency; and 
that this led afterwards to the more enduring 
and thoughtful embodiment of the impressions 
thus made in the marble and bronze statuary by 
the Greek artists, and that in this consists the 
world-wide difference between ourselyes and 
those who have gone before us in the fine-art 
race of life, and that generally the great art of 
the past was, in the main, the result of show, to 
adopt a very wide and comprehensive term, and 
in place of a better one. We can, it is certain, 
hardly exaggerate the significance of this, to us, 
may be, curious state of things; but we may 
well point to the patent and strange part of the 
debt, we of this age owe to this old Greek art- 
inspiration and hard work, and to the art-instruc- 
tion daily got at by our multitude of art-students 
in our public schools, such as the Royal Academy, 
as evidenced in the all but numberless copies 
made of such figures as the “ Fighting Gladia- 
tor,” the “ Quoit-thrower,” and other of the 
“antiques” always to be found there, and with- 
out which it would, indeed, be difficult to see 
what would or could be done, They are the 
foundations of fine-art outline. 

It would, therefore, be difficult to exaggerate 
the importance attached to those games and 
shows and means of holiday-making in the 
minds of the Greek race. Their origin, it is true, 
is lost in the mists and obscurity of their early 
history. Everything was referred back to the 
times of gods and heroes; butof one thing we may 
be quite sure,—that it was in the very heads and 
hearts of the Greek race to institute, at what- 
ever time, these and such as these pauses, and 
times of recreation and artistic rests, during and 
amidst the serious business of life. They were 
a part, and a quite necessary part, of the 
national life. Such they are to a certain extent 
everywhere, and all the world over, but nowhere 
but in Greece did the artistic element form 
so large and necessary an item in it, and no- 
where was “art” made to form so vital a part 
in it and of it. Nay, might we not go a little 
further yet ?—for it will, we think, hardly be con- 
tested that the antique Greek could but regard 
those games and shows of his, those “ Bank- 
Holiday ” pauses in his existence, as so many 
special art-educational opportunities, and means 
of art-study, not to be otherwise got at. Much 
more might here be said, for we have but to 
compare this old-world means of art-study of 
the “ antique” with our present means of like 
study to more fully and instructively realise 
it. To the Greek these things were necessities, 
and art, universally, was a necessity to the 
Greek public, as well as to the Greek artist- 
workman, 

In the conduct, therefore, of our present 
holiday-makings and annual shows, and in the 
amusements provided so liberally and so multi- 
tudinonsly for the public, much, we cannot but 
think, might yet be done, and remains open to 
be done. In our haste to provide for the passing 
hour, and to please for the moment, that much 
is lost is almost obvious. It is impossible at 
times to witness the extreme skill and grace 





what is indeed anal enlity the same thing and 
present moment 


idea {nowadays and at 


with which many of our popular artists go 


through their work, and to note how much 
thou ht éven, and fine-art acumen, there must 
have been expended in the effort to be more and 
more attractive and petfect, and not to feel 
some regret that all is so fleeting, and that no 
record, as in the antique days, can be made of it 
in some more enduring form than is now 
common in such cases. It is fine art in action, 
and evidences that art forms an essential and 
vital element in many who devote themselves 
to such work. Mach might doubtless be done 
here to atnend matters by our great public art 
schools and royal academies,—and who shall say 
nay to it?—a newer and fresher and more strictly 
moodern idea of art and art action might in time 
result. What is possible in one form, in one 
especial mode, like the Greek, must be possible, 
though in another form, in another conntry and 
another age. Nature is inexhaustible in her 
resources, and asks only that we read her great 
lessons rightly. 








MINOR INDUSTRIAL INVESTMENTS. 
TRAMWAYS, 


Tuer large amount of capital invested in 
our railways, and the prospects of improved 
dividend which have been brought by the tarn 
of the half-year, ought not to blind us to the 
importance of those minor industries on the 
activity of which the prosperity of the larger 
enterprises in no small measure depends. Thus 
with regatd to the communications of the 
country, it is not only on the main lines of in- 
ternal and international traffic that the freedom 
of commerce depends, but on the thorough 
development and articulation of all modes of 
transport, down to the comfortable progress of 
the pedestrian. For long distances, especially 
as regards passenger and light goods traflic, 
nothing competes with the railway. For ocean 
navigation the steamboat has almost wholly 
superseded the sailing craft ; and each year wit- 
nesses notable improvements in the material of 
construction, in the size and lines of our vessels, 
in the arrangement of machines, and in the in- 
creased economy with which steam is produced 
and applied. But to feed the trunk lines of 
railway, and to serve the ports and harbours 
that are the centres of maritime exchange, we 
still require the minor industries of the common 
road, the tramway, the canal and river naviga- 
tion, and the coasting-vessel. The great problem 
of the best mode of conducting traffic in all its 
branches is one which, like the no less difficult 
problem of the victualling of a great city, toa 
certain extent must be allowed to work itself 
out. That is to say, that so much watchfal 
intelligence, and so much keen self-interest, are 
looking out for almost any mode of turning an 
honest penny, that, when a mode of advan- 
tageous industry is once established, it is little 
likely to suffer from want of attention to the 
details. It is a different thing as to giving 
attention in the first instance to the mode. 
Here men of business wait for the impulse of 
men of genius. Too often the former fail to 
give the latter the support which they require 
in order to give outward form to their views. 
Bat when once a new idea is put in practice, 
and is found to succeed, improvement in the 
details of execution is certain to follow. 

One of those minor methods of communica- 
tion which has not yet definitely taken its 
proper stand among the appliances of traffic, is 
the tramway. It is now some thirty years since 
the recommendation was made to lay down 
along the quays of Liverpool lines of rail 
that should be in communication with the goods 
station of the railway companies, but should be 
worked by horses. We need not now recall the 
story of the introduction of the tramway into 
this country, or the vicissitudes that the plan 
has undergone. At the present moment we 
may regard the horse-tramway as one of the 
recognised means of urban passenger comma. 
nication. The barriers to its further extension 
are the interference which it causes with the 
ordinary traffic, and the unfitness of animal 
power to overcome steep gradients. As to the 
first, it is, to some extent, adjusting itself; as 
to the second, there can be little doubt that 
compressed air, or some other mecha- 
nical motor-power, will, before long, be- 
come so thoroughly manageable, that horse 
tramways will be confined to lines of good easy 
gradients. Even here the main damage done 
to the stock is due to the effort made to start 
the tramcar. Attempts are being made to aid 





the horse, at starting, by mechanical power 
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When this is satisfactorily accomplished, the 
question will, in many cases, occur, “ Why use 
the horse at all?” The animal is an admirable 
motor power for steady and continued motion 
on a level road. He is distressed,—and thus 
becomes a costly motor,—on hilly roads, as 
is seen in Edinburgh. He is also distressed, to 
a smaller extent, by the effort needed to start. 
We are, therefore, busily engaged in designing 
mechanical motors for hilly roads, and mecha- 
nical means for aiding the horse to start, and 
when we have succeeded in perfecting these two 
objects, the natural sequel will be to release the 
horse from the tramway altogether. 

The recent half-yearly meeting of the North 
Metropolitan Tramways Company affords an 
example of what is doing in this minor industry 
of transport. The length of line worked by 
the company we make out from the report to 
be between 21 and 22 miles. The capital ex- 
pended we also make ont to be 735,000I.; so 
that the capital cost is about 3,4201. per mile. 
The report does not enable us to apportion this 
between road, plant, and live stock; but it 


mentions that the stud consists of 2,094 horses. | peo 


The gross receipts for the half-year amounted 
to 137,7361., which, as the receipts are stated 
to be at the ratio of 14°44d. per mile run, gives 
a mileage of nearly 23,000 miles, or rather less 
than 42 miles per horse per week. This fairly 
fits with the old rules of the best coachmasters, 
with the exception that from 40 to 50 miles per 
horse per week was maintained on the road at 
the rate of from 8 to 10 miles per honr, while 
the tramway can hardly be rated at half that 
speed. We thus have, then, a means of 
measuring the cost of the loss of power in 
stoppage and slacking, which is equal to at least 
that of the difference between the two velocities. 
In other words, it consumes considerably more 
than half the power of theanimals. This, again, 
points in the direction of the economy to be ob- 
tained by the use of mechanical motor power. 

The total expenditure was 111,7671., or 
eighty-one per cent. upon the revenue. Out of 
this a dividend at the rate of seven per cent. per 
annum is fairly divisible. The relaying of the 
line with steel rails is charged to revenue, so 
that a reduced cost of maintenance may be 
anticipated. It would be interesting to have 
the accounts in more detail, so as to be able to 
compare more exactly the cost of mechanical 
and animal power. Batthe figuresas herein given 
seem to indicate a satisfactory condition of this 
minor, but not unimportant, carrying company. 

Within a day or two of the declaration of the 
7 per cent. dividend of the Tramway Company, 
the London General Omnibus Company declared 
a dividend at the rate of 12 per cent. The 
accounts are not published in sufficient detail 
to allow of such an analysis as might prove 
highly instructive. But it should be remem- 
bered that the roadway is in one case provided, 
or, at all events, maintained, by the company, 
and in the other case by the public. The differ. 
ence in the cost of locomotive power, that is to 
say in the value, keep, and management of the 
stud, may thus be but trivial. As compared 
with the Tramway Company, the Omnibus Com- 
pany bas one main item of capital provided, on 
which no interegt is charged to working cost. 
If other things are alike, this item is worth five 
per cent, on the gross income of the traffic. 








AN OPENING FOR CAPITAL, SCIENCE, 
AND SKILL. 


In the twelve months ending August 31, 1880, 
the import of wheat into the United Kingdom 
reached 59,815,691 cwt., equal to 13,803,621 qrs., 
and when we add to this the import of wheat 
flour, which amounted to 10,431,726 cwt., or 
2,980,493 qrs., we find that we received from 
abroad no fewer than 70,247,417 cwt., or 
16,784,114 qrs., of wheat and wheat flour. In 
the twelvemonth ending August 31, 1878, the 
amount was 62,255,125 owt., or 14,808,966 qrs., 
and in the twelvemonth ending August 31, 1879, 
it was 60,849,823 owt., or 14,543,607 qrs. If 
we add oats, Indian corn, and barley, the gross 
total in 1879-80 reached 34,500,000 qrs. It 
is easy to calculate how many millions of pounds 
sterling sent out of this country this means. 

Is nothing to be done with our waste lands 
aed idle hands to make us a little less de- 
pendent on the foreigner for our daily bread,— 
not to speak of the desirability of giving work 
in their own country to some whe cannot now 
grt it? Scientific farming and improved ma- 
chinery must be looked to to bring it about. 


| THE HITTITES AND ANTIQUE ART. 


We have received from Mr. W. St. Chad 
Boscawen the following resumé of his paper 
read before the Anthropologica! Section of the 
British Association at Swansea. The paper 
dealt with the civilisation and history of the 
tribes of North Syria. Mr. Boscawen com- 
menced by pointing out the important aid which 
the Assyrian and Egyptian records furnished to 
the student of Oriental history in the task of 
reconstructing the ethnographical and geo- 
graphical divisions of Western Asia. From the 
hieroglyphic and cuneiform records we learn 
that the whole of the northern portion of Syria 
was occupied by a powerful confederation of 
tribes, who formed no mean factor in the 
political complications which, thirty centuries 
ago, agitated the then known world. In the 
Egyptian inscriptions these people were known 
as the Kheta, and in the Assyrian tents we find 
them called the Kattai, while we may identify 
them with the Khittim, or Hittites, of the 
Scriptures. Strange as it may seem, these 
ple, who, more than 3,000 years ago were 
able to hold their own against all the hosts of 
Egypt, who defied Assyria for more than six 
centuries, and only yielded at last to a species of 
compromise, were, until very recent years, 
quite an unknown race. The name was known 
to us from our Bibles and from the inscriptions, 
but no record could be identified as the memorial 
of the people whose name was thus brought 
before us; but things are now changed. No 
longer is the Hittite empire a mere name. It 
lives in its recovered monuments, and it will, 
we hope, shortly speak to us by its inscribed 
records, and yield, as have its conquerors, Egypt 
and Assyria, the secrets of the bygone past. 

We first find the Hittites mentioned in the 
inscriptions from the ancient cities of Chaldea, 
even before the time when Abraham left his 
home in Ur of the Chaldees,—when they were 
the opponents of the kings whose armies pene- 
trated into Syria. We find them again at a 
later period, extending their rule as far south 
as Hebron, and it will be remembered that 
Abraham bought the cave-sepulchre of Mach- 
pellah from Ephron the Hittite. The fragment 
of history preserved in the fourteenth chapter 
of Genesis is one of the most valuable records 
extant. From it we learn that at the period of 
the Abramic migration, which we may certainly 
place at least 2000 B.C., the commercial code 
current in Babylon had penetrated into Syria, 
and was known not only to Abram, the native of 
Ur, but also to Ephron the Hittite. Mr. Boscawen 
remarked that the record given of the purchase 
of the field and cave of Machpellah was in 
almost exact agreement with the technicalities 
of a Babylonian contract, such as we find in the 
British Museum. Mr. Boscawen then proceeded 
to trace the various relations, warlike and peace- 
ful, between the Kheta, or Hittites, and the 
kings of Egypt, as they are recorded in the 
hieroglyphic inscription. We find them warring 
against Thothmes III., Seti I., and Rameses II., 
the Sesostris of the Greek writers. From these 
inscriptions Mr. Boscawen was able to trace out 
the geographical position of most of the Hittite 
tribes who were engaged in these wars, among 
whom we may note of special interest to Bible 
students the Anaka, the Anakim of the Bible, 
the Katu or Kitu, the Hebrew Kittim or peovle 
of Cyprus, the Phoenicians, and the people of 
Hamath. One of the most interesting and 
valuable docaments relating to this period of 
Oriental history was a hieroglyphic copy of a 
treaty made between the king of the Hittites 
and Rameses II., the ruler of Egypt. In this 
treaty we find an offensive and defensive alliance 
entered into, and, moreover, an agreement made 
to extradite all offenders from either land. This 
document is extremely valuable, as it furnishes 
many names of Hittite kings, princes, and 
divinities, and thus gives an insight into Hittite 
civilisation. The great battle fought near the 
city of Kadesh on the Orontes broke the power 
of the Syrians for some time, and induced them 
to enter into friendly relations with Egypt. 
After thus tracing the various points of contact 
between the Hittites and the Egyptians, Mr. 
Boscawen passed to consider the evidences, 
monumental and other, which we have of the 
Hittite civilisation. He then described the site 
of the great Hittite city of Carchemish, on the 
Euphrates, which he had visited and explored 
during his recent tour in the East. The great 
mound which formed the citadel, the walls, 
gates, and quays bordering on the river, were 





described, and many points of interest regarding 


the architectural ana inilitary: knowledge on... 
e archi and mili knowl 
Hittites were deduced. Mr. meentat 
described at some length the varions son} 
and inscriptions found on the site. Chief a; 
these was a fine sculpture representing the 
goddess Astarte or Ashtaroth, the Syrian Vengs, 
This work was of the greatest importanoe t 
archeology and to Biblical studies, becanse i 
furnished us with an early representation, 
bably of about the date of Solomon, of the 
goddess whose worship extended from Babylon 
all through the west of Asia. The goddess 
whose worship is described by the prophet 
Baruch as being one of the most abominable in 
Babylon, the Ashtaroth, the abomination of the 
Sidonians, and the Ephesian Artemis or Dj 
were all forms of the same nature goddess com. 
monly called the Asiatic goddess. 

From the Assyrian inscriptions Mr. Boscawen 
pointed out evidence that the Greek legends of 
Hercules and of the Amazons were all derived 


from stories or religious legends which had been © 


transmitted from Babylon to Carchemish, and 
thence to Ephesus and even to Troy. The next 
subject treated of was one of great importance, 
namely, the influence which the Hittite empire 
had exercised in the westward spread of the 
civilisation and art of Babylon and Nineveh. 
Mr. Boscawen then proceeded to show how many 
relics of this people were in existence in Mysia, 
Lycia, Phrygia, and Galatia, and in the regions 
of the old Lydian empire, all showing that it 
was to these tribes of North Syria, and not to 
the Phosnicians, that the Greeks owed much of 
their culture. The religion inherited by the 
Hittites from contact with Babylon had supplied 
the Greeks with much on which to found 
beautiful legends and poems, the art engendered 
in Carchemish had spread to Ephesus, Sardis, 
and even to Troy, as shown by the relics dis- 
covered by Dr. Schliemann. From Troy to 
Mycene and thence to Athens, Rome, and the 
far west, were all steps in that pathway of 
culture and civilisation which ran from eust to 
west. After referring to the curious hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions which had been discovered 
on the site of Carchemish and other Hittite 
cities, Mr. Boscawen concluded his paper by 
directing the attention of all students of Oriental 
history to this new factor in the problem of 
Asiatic history. To the Biblical student it 
explains much that before was obscure; to the 
Egyptologist, Assyriologist, ag well as classical 
student, it is a ray of light which penetrates 
many dark and obscure corners in the labyrinth 
of Oriental mythology and art. 








A WORTHY EFFORT. 


Mr. Mircuett Henry, M.P., who has given 
notice of a motion for next session for the 
appointment of an Industrial Commission to aid 
in the development of the resources of Ireland, 
writes to explain that the objects contemplated 
are, amongst others,— : 

1. The reclamation of waste and semiwaste 
lands by the agency of labourers who would be 
paid weekly wages for a year, when the first 
crop would be reaped, and the outgoings be 
reduced by the food-supply obtained. After- 
wards families would be settled on these lands 
at rents caloulated on the capitalised outlay of 
purchase and wages, and the local congestion of 
the most barren and crowded parts of Ireland 
would be relieved. 

2. The experiment of tapping some of po 
large, deep bogs of Ireland by the process 0 
tunnelling at the base or outlet of the dry 
water-courses always found in bogs. 

3. The formation of light railways as feeders 
to the main trunks, with which Ireland is 
already tolerably supplied. These would often 
make a difference of 25 per cent. in the value 
of the produce of farms now remote from rail- 
way accommodation. And lastly, the develop- 
ment of the fishing industries by the rare 
tion of harbours and piers. The majority 0 
these works would be remunerative, and enta 
no loss to the State; but there are certain 
drainage operations which would require an 
outlay of public money. ioe 

We pa agree with him that if the idea # 
once grasped by the country that Ireland is ol 
undeveloped estate, requiring only moderate a 
systematised outlay to make it productive, ‘ 
farther idea will speedily follow that the bes 
form of national insurance will be to peer 
large part of its population from periodics 





famine, and its inevitable accompaniment 
political turmoil. 
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SES 
WESTMINSTER OFFICES COMPETITION. 


Tus Building Committee have refused to 
adopt the report of their referee, Mr. Barry, and 
the whole matter is referred to @ meeting of the 
Vestry. While pretending to exclude the press, 
and making official requests that no information 
should be given, individual members of the 
Vestry are said to have assisted in making 
matters public. The whole affair is becoming a 
maddle, and one of our correspondents, “ A 
Ratepayer,” calls it something worse. 








THE DONATELLO SOCIETY, IN FLORENCE. 


On Monday, the 13th, at 9.30 a.m., the exhi- 
bition of modern pictures under the protection 
of the Donatello Society was opened in Florence 
by the King of Italy in person, accompanied by 
his brother, Prince Amadeo, and a select body 
of the nobility, artists, and others. The mili- 
tary manceuvres near and the grand review had 
brought royalty to Florence, and the committee 
thonght it expedient to anticipate the day of 
opening, to have the presence of the King to 
give greater prestige tothe undertaking. Count 
Serristori had most generously offered a suite 
of rooms in his palace for the exhibition, and 
in great haste the pictures that had arrived 
were hung, and a goodly array of art presented 
itself to the visitors. The English and Dutch 
pictures have not yet arrived; rooms are 
arranged for their reception. The half of the 
pictures at present on the walls are French. 
Many have already been hung on the walls of 
the Salon. The object of the society is to incite 
Florentine artists to better work,—to raise the 
tone by competition with artists of other 
countries, If the best of each country is hung 
here the consequences cannot be doubted, but 
they must be the best, and not the refuse of 
Salons, or the aim of the society will be defeated. 
Many good names figure in the catalogue. 
Works by Meissonier and others are on the 
road, and some fine works, full of thought 
and high talent, to incite the Florentine 
artists to better work than of yore in their 
yearly exhibitions, are already hung. So 
with example and perseverance much may be 
gained by this spirited movement in aid of 
Italian art. The exhibition of old tapestries and 
other articles will be opened in October, in the 
large Salle of the Refectory in the cloisters of 
Santa Croce. The third, of art applicable to 
ndustry, also in the month of October. Suaffi- 
cient publicity has not been given to the under- 
taking. We believe we were the first out of 
Italy to make known this Society, which has 
for its object the attempt to restore to artistic 
Florence some of the grand character it bore 
in days gone by as the centre for all that was 
highest in artistic talent. 

The King takes real interest in the attempt, 
and examined with minute attention each work; 
and if good wishes can procure success, his 
hearty desires, expressed in cordial terms, will 
bring great good to Florence. 








TRADE UNIONS CONGRESS IN DUBLIN. 


Tue thirteenth annual congress of the Trade 
Unions of Great Britain commenced in Dublin 
on Monday. About 120 delegates were present, 
Among the larger societies represented are the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, the Miners’ 
National Union, the Miners’ (Darham) Associ- 
ation, the London Trades Council, the Liverpool 
Trades Council, the Edinburgh Trades Council, 
the Glasgow Trades Council, and the North- 
east Lancashire Power Loom Weavers’ Associ- 
ation, The congress also includes female 
Weepecntatives of the National Union of 
wrens, Women (Miss Merrick), the Bingley 
noe Union (Miss Cordigen), the Yorkshire 
Elise Woollen Weavers’ Association (Mrs. Ann 
; my » the Upholstresses’ Trada Society (Miss 
hc Wilkinson), The Tailoresses’ Society (Miss 
poy): and the Bookbinders’ Society (Mrs. E. 

ge, and Miss E. Whyte). 
e r. Henry Slatter, chairman of the Parlia- 
entary Committee, secretary of the Typo- 
a saga Association of England, took the 
» @nd in opening the proceedings said it 
pt peat Coe to ner nged ay success of the 
; would no a falling off from 
a which had attended former meetings, and 
this, the firat meeting on Irish soil, would 
memorable, not only for the 3 of the 


cussions they should engage in. He hoped, also, 
it would be found successful in furthering the 
interests of the great cause they had at heart. 
Some trades had felt the long pressure of bad 
trade, and even the small expense of sending a 
delegate was found too great for them to bear. 
A great portion of the important work to be done 
would come before them in the proceedings of the 
Parliamentary Committee, which would be re- 
ferred to in detail in the report which would be 
read, and from which they would find that shortly 
after the last Congress at Edinburgh,—shortly 
after it had separated,—a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment was announced, and the consequence of 
that was to entirely disarrange the plans of the 
Parliamentary Committee, and the work which 
they had prepared for the coming session had 
to be abandoned then, and resumed after the new 
Parliament assembled. He thought there was no 
election which more absorbed their attention or 
caused them more anxiety than the one at 
Stoke-upon-Trent. He thought he might say 
for every working man and woman in the 
United Kingdom that they owed a debt of 
gratitude to the electors of Stoke-upon-Trent 
for returning to the House of Commons Mr. 
Broadhurst, who was not only known to them 
as their valued secretary, but who had been 
able to render most valuable assistance in the 
debates upon the Employers’ Liability Bill. 
That measure, as they were aware, was the 
subject of considerable criticism when it came 
before the House. Introduced by an indepen- 
dent member, it attracted very little attention, 
and hostile capitalists could afford to treat it 
with indifference ; but when it became a Govern- 
ment measure, all the forces which could pos- 
sibly be brought to bear against it were used, 
with, he thought he might say, great un- 
scrupulousness, in order to defeat it. It was 
now, however, passed. Probably it was in 
many respects less perfect than they would 
wish to see it, but still it was an important 
advance on anything that existed previously, if 
it recognised that the workmen had some claim 
against reckless and unscrupulous employers. 
A great part of the employers were not, he was 
happy to say, men of that class, and they would 
have little to fear from the operation of the Act, 
which had now been enrolled upon the statute- 
book, bat some of the employers were of this 
class, and it was satisfactory to be in a position 
to be able to deal with them through the Act 
which had been passed. 

On the motion of Mr. Galvin, seconded by Mr. 
Morrissy, Mr. J. Murphy, of Dublin, one of the 
representatives of the ironfounders of England, 
Treland and Wales, was elected chairman ; 
Messrs. Jones (Bristol), Shorrocks (Manchester), 
and Davis (Birmingham) were nominated for 
the vice-chairmanship. The highest number of 
votes being in favour of Mr. Shorrocks, that 
gentleman was elected. 

On the motion of Mr. Salmon, seconded by 
Mr. White, Mr. J. Ward, of Dublin, was elected 
secretary of the Standing Orders Committee ; 
Messrs. Battersby (Glasgow), Abrahams (Dub- 
lin), Smith (London), Clark (Liverpool), and 
Davis (Birmingham) were elected members of 
this committee. Messrs. Smith (Dablin) and 
M‘Lean (Edinburgh) were elected auditors. 

Mr. Slatter then vacated the chair in favour 
of Mr. Marpby. 

The report of the Parliamentary Committee 
was then submitted by Mr. Broadhurst, M.P., 
Referring to the Employers’ Liability Bill, it 
says :—The effect of the Bill as it left the House 
of Commons is shortly as follows: A workman 
(or his family in case of his death) is to have 
the same right of action against the employers 
for injury by negligence as a mere stranger 
would have, with the following exceptions— 
namely, 1. The employer is not to be liable 
unless the injury is caused by the negligence of 
the employer, or of some person in a position of 
superintendence, including signalmen, &c., on 
ailways, or by improper byelaws or rules, or is 
partly attributable to the workman’s own neglect 
including neglect to give information of danger, 
&c. 2. The compensation recoverable cannot 
exceed three years’ wages. 3. Actions must be 
brought in the county courts, or sheriffs’, or civil 
bail court, and within a limited time notice of 
the iojury must be given to the empleyer 
within six weeks, and the action begun within 
six months of the injury or death. We have no 
desire to over-estimate the value of this Act. It 
cannot, however, fail to be of great value asa 
preventive against many of the accidents that 
now occur. If it has this effect it will mainly 





athering, but from the importance of the dis- 


accomplish our purpose. We are not seeking 





money compensation from employers; as our 
chief object is to secure the preservation of the 
health and life of the bread-winners of the 
family. While we express our regret that the 
Government did not legislate on the lines of 
Mr. Macdonald’s Bill, we must not forget that 
they have travelled as fast as public opinion 
would have seemed to warrant them. Many 
of those who now profess their preference 
for our original proposal were but recently quite 
opposed to any legislation on the question. 
The effect of this law will be that the de- 
fence of common employment will be swept 
away in a few years. The battle has been 
fought over this Act. Time and opportunity 
only are wanting for the completion of the 
work. In the Lords the Bill received most 
severe treatment: On the motion of Lord 
Brabourne section 3 of Clause 1 was struck out 
of the Bill. By a vote of a large majority of 
that House, and on the motion of Lord Beacons- 
field, the Act was limited to two years. The 
Lord Chancellor amended Clause 4, by extending 
the time for bringing an action in case of death 
from injury from six to twelve months. The 
Lord Chancellor also omitted the words “ Stock- 
in-trade” in section 1, Clause 1. With these 
amendmeuts the Bill came back tothe Commons 
on September 2. Inthe meantime your com- 
mittee held a meeting, and passed a resolution 
appealing to the Government not to agree to the 
omissions of sub-section 3 of Clause 1, urging 
that it would be better to abandon the Bill for 
that session than to accept such a mutilated 
measure; and we have the satisfaction to 
report that the Government restored the lost 
section, and extended the limit of the Bill 
to seven years instead of two. This firm 
determination of the Government to maintain 
the principle of the Bill had its effect in the 
Lords, and on the following night the Bill 
passed through the House of Lords as again 
amended in the Commons without debate. The 
limitation of the Act to seven years does not at 
all interfere with the principle of the Bill. The 
limit, as every one knows, means no limitation 
in fact, and can even be amended at any time 
before the expiration of seven years. This 
paragraph, written at the last moment before 
going to press, is placed before you in order to 
show that the Act, as described above, is not 
altered in principle or scope from its power as 
it left the Commons after the third reading. Tt 
comes into force on Jan. 1, 1881. 

We may notice some of the subsequent pro- 
ceedings of the Congress in our next. 








THE DAILY TELEGRAPH NEW OFFICES 
IN FLEET STREET. 


Tur costly new buildings rising in Fleet- 
street include premises for the Daily Telegraph, 
They are on the south side of that thoroughfare, 
a short distance west of Salisbury-court, and 
immediately adjoining the recently - erected, 
handsome, red-brick and granite block now 
used as the offices of the Daily Chronicle. The 
new structure is occupied as the advertise- 
ment and general business offices of the Daily 
Telegraph. It is upwards of 70 ft. in height, 
and has a frontage to Fleet-street of about 
30 ft. The main face of the elevation is in 
Portland stone, red and grey polished granite, 
being freely introduced for ornamentation. The 
building contains four lofty stories and attic 
with dormers. At the east and west sides of 
the ground-floor portion of the frontage, there 
are rusticated piers, double-arched windows, 
having red granite columns, with ornamentally- 
carved capitals, occupying, with a uniform 
entrance at the west side, the rest of the 
frontage. A balustrade above is carried 
across the elevation. At each side of the first 
floor, which has arched windows, the head of 
which is filled in with carved work, there are 
double red granite pilasters, whilst at the angles 
of the second floor there are panels faced with 
polished grey granite. The third floor has a 
range of four arched windows, divided by red 
granite shafts and capitals. Above is a bold 
cornice, the elevation being surmounted by three 
dormers, and an ornamental iron cresting. 

The whole of the old block of buildings on the 
north side of Fleet-street, forming Peterborough- 
court, which has formed the publishing and 
editorial offices of the Daily Telegraph for some 
years past, is intended to be taken down, and 
an entirely new block of buildings erected on 
its site. The buildings will have a frontage 





to Fleet-street of about 60 ft., rising to a 
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height of between 70 ft. and 80 ft., and when 
completed will form one of the most prominent 
features in the thoroughfare. At the west side 
of the frontage in Fleet-street, there will be a 
private carriage-entrance. The building is to 
extend toa depth of about 100 ft. sonthwards, 
the printing and publishing departments occu- 
pying an extensive area in the rear. 

Mesers. Arding, Bond, & Buzzard, of Surrey- 
street, Strand, are the architects, and Mr. W. 
Herne, of Bayswater, is the builder. 








OBITUARY. 


Mr. Stephen Shute, for a number of years 
managing foreman for Mr. Harry Hems, of 
Exeter, died on the 3rd inst., of cholera. Mr. 
Shute was well known over a wide area, not 
only for his great personal skill, but also for a 
peculiar amount of quiet tact and unassuming 
good judgment, which won for him the respect 
and esteem everywhere of all classes amongst 
whom he was thrown. Mr. Shute returned 
home from Belgium a fortnight prior to his 
decease in the best of health, and succumbed 
after a few days’ illness at the early age of 42, 
leaving a widow near her confinement, and nine 
children to mourn his loss. His funeral was 
attended by many hundreds of members of the 
various building trades and others, and he was 
carried the whole distance to Whipton Cemetery 
(two miles) by those amongst whom he had 
toiled. 

Hermann Anschutz.—The death is announced, 
at Munich, of this veteran German artist, who 
had just completed his 78th year. He was one 
of the pnpils of Cornelius. Having studied 
under Hartmann, in Dresden, and Cornelius, at 
Dusseldorf, he gave as the first specimen of his 
talent the picture for the ceiling of the Odéon, 
at Munich, representing the Judgment of Midas, 
painted when he was only twenty-eight years of 
age. The King of Bavaria, Louis I., was so 
pleased with this that he sent the young artist 
to Italy to study the remains of ancient painting 
in the Museo Borbonico, and at Herculaneum 
and Pompeii. Returning to-Munich, Anschutz 
executed a series of frescos and encaustic 
pictures in the Royal Palace in the ancient 
style, after designs by Leo von Klenze and 
Zimmerman. In this work he was partly 
assisted by Nilson and Hiltensperger. He sub- 
sequently resumed oil painting. Forty years 
ago he was made Professor of Painting in the 
Munich Academy of Arts, a post which he 
resigned in 1872, on account of enfeebled 
health. 





COMPETITIONS. 


Broadstairs Drainage.—At the last meeting of 
the Broadstairs Local Board, it was reported 
that a number of plans and estimates had been 
received for the proposed drainage works. The 
chairman (Mr. Clark) suggested the appoint- 
ment of a competent engineer to examine the 
plans and advise the Board as to the best 
scheme to be adopted. Mr. Kidd (a member of 
the Board) said he had a scheme, submitted 
before he knew he was going to be a member of 
the Board, and wished the plans to be inspected 
by the Board before deciding to consult an engi- 
neer, and moved that the plans be received and 
submitted to a committee with instructions to 
consider and report at a future meeting, such 
committee, if necessary, to be a committee of 
the whole Roard. This motion was seconded 
and carried. Specifications and plans were 
sent in by the following firms, viz., Russ & 
Minns, London (estimated cost 6,4401.); Jas. 
Lumley & Oo., Bradford (8,3901. 5s.) ; Winship 
& Harrison, London (11,400/.); Le Fevere 
& Oo., Budge-row, London (26,000/.); T. 
Hennell, London (9,820/.) ; Rowell & Harding, 
London (12,0001.); Gotto & Beesley, London 

7,5601.) ; Dudley & De Salis, London (5,5151.) ; 

. Taylor, London (mains 5,874l., branches 
1,7271., total 7,6010.); H. Parker (8,500J.),—to 
run it into sea at North Foreland, 6,5001.; 
Benjamin Nichols & Co., Birmingham (8,5401.) ; 
J. G. Clow, Daitford (22,6682. 13s. 8d.) ; 
Saunders & Collard, London (4,994l.); E. F. 
Griffith, London (7,9001.); J. Kidd, St. Peter’s 
(6,5001.). Ultimately, it was resolved that the 
plans should be referred to a committee of the 
whole Board for consideration. “One who 
wants to know” writes to Keble’s Gazette,—“ Is 
it not an anomaly that a gentleman who has 
submitted a plan for the drainage of Broad- 
stairs and St. Peter’s, should accept a seat on the 
Local Board just at the time that that Board 
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has to discuss his and other plans, and should 
still allow his plan to remain in competition? 
And is it advisable for a body of gentlemen, 
who are not engineers, to go into committee to 
discuss the merits of some fifteen elaborate 
plans for the drainage of this district, without 
the assistance of an unbiassed professional 
man?” To his first question we would reply in 
the affirmative, and to the second we would 
say,—Decidedly not; if the members of the 
Local Board take this course, the inhabitant 
ratepayers will very likely rue the day. 

Competition for a Villa Residence. — The 
Staffordshire Advertiser says that of twenty-six 
sets of plans that were submitted in compet’. 
tion for a proposed new villa at Swansea, those 
of Mr. J. P. Mumford, architect and surveyor, 
of Rugeley, were accepted. Sad work! 








GLASGOW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 
LETTER FROM MR. CORSON. 


Mr. George Corson, of Leeds, who will re- 
ceive the first premium for his design for the new 
municipal buildings at Glasgow, has written to 
the Glasgow Town Council a letter, in which he 
refers at considerable length to the style and 
cost of the new buildings. As estimated by 
himself and Mr. Barry respectively, he says it 
is evident that Mr. Barry has taken his London 
experience and London prices in forming his cal- 
culation of the expense. Glasgow prices are, if 
anything, under those of Leeds; and he has 
taken the cost of the Leeds Municipal Buildings, 
which he is now erecting, as a guide in forming 
an estimate of the Glasgow buildings, and as a 
result of one of his calculations he has added 
20 per cent. to the rate per cubic foot. Thus, 
while the Leeds buildings are to cost 10d., the 
Glasgow structure would be ls. per cabic foot. 
In this average he includes domes and towers. 

In concluding his letter Mr. Corson says :— 

“T may mention that the late Mr. Cockerell, architect, 
of London, who was the referee in the Leeds competition, 
reported in favour of my design, but also said that none 
of the designs could in his opinion be carried out for less 
than 1s.a foot. The result of the estimates accepted 

roved he was wrong, and that my estimate was ample. 

he total area covered by the Leeds buildings is 3,054 

ards. The Leeds Town-hall, which cost 120,000/., includin 
and and fittings, has an area of 5,800 yards, entirely severed 
by buildings. The total area covered by the Glasgow build- 
ings is 5,608 yards. In each case the area of the courtyard 
or quadrangle is deducted. Assuming that the above facts 
prove the correctness of my estimate, I venture to submit 
that I have fulfilled all the conditions of the competition, 
and that it would be manifestly unfair to select for execu- 
tion, in preference to mine, any of the designs that have 
broken the condition as to cost. If I had thought it right 
to take a margin of another 100,000., I venture to think 
that my design would have stood first absolutely, as Mr. 
Barry has placed it first of such designs as adhered to the 
restricted cost,” 

The designs, still on view in the Corporation 
galleries, are attracting a considerable amount 
of attention; and before the Corporation con- 
cludes an arrangement with any architect, some 
exciting scenes will be witnessed in the Council 
chamber. Ivdeed, one of the daily newspapers 
advises the abandonment of the scheme on 
account of the expense, and the necessity there 
is for adopting a sewage scheme. 








TRAMWAYS. 


Southwark and Deptford.—The permanent 
way of the Southwark and Deptford tramway is 
being rapidly laid between Deptford Lower- 
road and the Spa-road railway station, Ber- 
mondsey, about 200 ig being, on the 
average, completed each week. The stabling 
for the company’s horses and the sheds for the 
cars will soon be completed, and the cars are 
nearly ready for delivery, so that it is expected 
@ portion of the line, between Deptford Lower. 
road, near the crossing of the Brighton Railway, 
and the Spa-road station of the South-Hastern 
Railway, will be opened for traffic in a few 
weeks. 

Oldham.—It was stated on the 9th inst., at 
the meeting of the Oldham surveyor’s com- 
mittee, by the borough surveyor, that the Old- 
ham tramway line, which has been in course of 
construction about nine months, is now com. 
pleted. A communication has been received 
from General Hutchinson, who will inspect the 
line on behalf of the Local Government Board. 
The Failsworth tramway is to be inspected at 
the same time. The Oldham line of tramway 
has cost between 25,0002. and 30,000/., and has 
been let to the Manchester Carriage Company, 
who will therefore have in their hands the 
through tram-line from Manchester to Oldham. 





RENTAL AND SANITARY REFORM, 


On Sunday last, what is described as 
crowded meeting, convened by the « 
Rights Association for Rental and Qgpj 
Reform,” was held at the Democratic Club 
Rose-street, Soho, to take into consideration the 
best means of advancing the objects of the 
Society, and to receive reports from members 
who had visited certain premises which it was 
alleged were in an unsanitary condition, and for 
which excessive rents were charged by th 
house-farmers. 

The chair was taken by Mr. Duggan, who 
stated that the Association had appointed , 
commissioner to inspect the localities ia which 
houses, and the tenements in them, were in an 
unsanitary state, and that morning re 
would be submitted of the wretched condition 
in which numbers of the working classes are 
obliged tolive. Last Saturday he visited a dis. 
trict, not far from where they were now met, 
and was invited to inspect a man’s house, He 
did so, and, on going up the stairs, found it 
necessary to take two and even three steps at 
a time, in such a dilapidated state were the 
stairs. The working man lived at the top of the 
house, but there was not what could be called 
a roof on the habitation. The floor was full of 
holes, and the man,—it being Saturday,—was 
drying his clothes in the room in which he 
lived and slept, and for which he was paying 
4s. 6d. a week, Now, that plainly showed that 
if the inspectors of nuisances did their duty, 
such a state of things could not exist. He went 
to another house in the neighbourhood of 
Holborn, and there, in a wretched hovel, he found 
@ man suffering from English cholera, his wife 
having been previously afflicted with the same 
epidemic,—in fact, in the whole place the in. 
habitants had been “ down” with diarrhoa and 
cholera, and no wonder, such were the unsani- 
tary conditions under which the poor people 
lived. It was, indeed, high time that some 
association took these scandalous matters in 
hand. 

Mr. E. Dann (hon. secretary) said cases like 
those reported by the chairman, with scores of 
others, would be embodied in a comprehensive 
report for presentation to the Secretary of 
State, Sir William Vernon Harcourt, MP, 
and also to the Metropolitan ‘Board of 
Works. In the report no delicacy as to con- 
cealing the actual addresses of the nusanitary 
houses need be observed. He kad during the 
week visited six different washhouses in the 
neighbourhood of Edgware-road, and in all of 
them there was that peculiar effluvia arising 
from the drains not being properly trapped. 
Many of the poor working classes were compelled 
to live near the aristocracy, because they had to 
work for them, and must live either in these old 
“shanties,” or in “ model” dwellings. As to 
the public baths and washhouses, how could 
women, who must bring their children with 
them, use these, which were filled with 
steam ? , . 

Other speakers addressed the meeting, wow 
was adjourned, after a resolution in support 0 
the objects of the association was passed. 








DRAINAGE AND SEWERAGE WORKS. 


Dorchester.—The Town Council (acting as the 
Local Board) have passed a resolution requesting 
the surveyor (Mr. Thomas) to prepare plat 
works for the treatment of the sewerage of the 


town. A committee appointed by the Gout 
had previously reported adversely to placing # 
works in the hands of the Native Guano Com- 
pany (“A. B. 0.” process) or the Rivers Pari 
fication Association, on the score of expense, &P 
recommending, at the same time, that the 
should be placed in the hands of the pets? y? 
Loughborough.—At a recent meeting 0 po 
Loughborough Board of Guardians ( ye 
the Rural Sanitary Authority) the Clerk 
that he had received a letter from the ner 
Government Board containing Major Tull 
report upon the sewerage works. It — 
that some months ago a dispute occcurm ‘ed 
tween the Sanitary Authority and their engi pee 


and that.in consequence the at Patige 
0 
Board weré appealed to to sen Tee” Bonitary 


their engineering inspectors. ” 
Avsborlsy” alleged that their engineer, hae 
selected ground altogether unsuitable vail 
se farm, the greater portion of ds ps 
above the outfall, and that the scheme 8 
been catried out in accordance with push ‘= 
approved by them. The letter stated 
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vernment Board had received from 
= ecaities Major Talloch, a report upon 
his conference with the Rural Sanitary Autho- 
rity with regard to the works of sewerage and 
sewage disposal for the village of Sheepshed, 
and had learnt from Major Tulloch that the land 
for the purification of the sewage has not been 
judiciously selected, as, with the exception of 
eight acres, it lay too high to allow of the 
sewage flowing on to it unless the sewers are 
worked under pressure. Major Tulloch stated 
that he recommended the Sanitary Authority to 
exchange the unsuitable land for some more 
available, or, if this should be impracticable, 
to purify the sewage on the eight acres. The 
Board also found that the sewers had been so 
Jaid as to work under pressure, although Major 
Tulloch had brought under the notice of the 
engineer the serious objection to this being 
done. It being the opinion of the Guardians 
that it was not desirable to entrust Mr. Stephens 
with the carrying out of the works suggested by 
the inspector, it was unanimously resolved to 
retain Mr. George Hodson, O0.B., of Lough- 
borough, and the clerk was directed to instruct 
him to consider the suggestions, inspect the out- 
fall and land leased by the Authority, and ascer- 
tain what land suitable for irrigation could be 
obtained in exchange for the land leased, and to 
report fally thereon at the next meeting. 








MASTERS AND MEN. 


Wages in the Pottery Trade.—At a meeting 
of the Staffordshire Potteries Arbitration Board 
at Hanley, last week, it was stated that every 
branch of workmen in the pottery trade had 
resolved to give notice to the employers for an 
increase of wages to the same level as they 
were before. Lord Hatherley, as umpire to the 
baerd, gave the award reducing the wages 
eight per cent. in November last. Most of the 
men have expressed their willingness to submit 
the matter to arbitration, but the men in three 
important branches of the trade have not yet 
decided to accept arbitration. Mr. Brassey, 
M.P., will sit as umpire in October, preparatory 
to the annual revision of the wages list in 
November. 

Weston - Super - Mare. — A misunderstanding 
exists between employer and employed in the 
building trade, and the Society men are ont on 
strike. The masters rely on filling any vacancies 
in their staff with men from Bristol, where, it is 
stated, there are many able and willing to work 
with but little to do. ' 








HOW SUBURBAN DWELLINGS ARE 
BUILT. 
HEAVY PENALTIES, 


At the Edmonton Petty Sessions, on Monday last 
before Messrs. Abbiss and Howard, divisional justices 
Mr. George Preedy, builder, of 69, Mayfield-road, Dalston 
appeared to answer four summonses obtained at the in 
siance of the Edmonton Local Board, which charged him 
with infringing the bye-laws of the said Board, which pro- 
vided that the walls of new buildings * shall be efficiently 
poodle ing bonded and put together with mortar or 
FR. od Houlden, oclielten ond clerk to the Board, con- 

e proceedin i i i 

at, And gs, and having briefiy mentioned the 
. Johnson, assistant-surveyor, who deposed that in 
the course of his duties he vinited certain houses which 
Were being erected by the defendant at Jeremy’s-green, 
aan Edmonton, He noticed a heap of substance con- 
mo | about 82 yards, covered with sand. He obtained 
® spade, and dug into the heap, and found that, with the 
exception of a slight coating of sand, it was common 
a rs He called the attention of defendant to it, who 
told o had purchased the heap as it stood. Witness 
m that it must not be used for building pur- 
yo and he asked to be allowed to serape off the 
ae > Promising not to use the soil. Witness visited 
. oF Place the next day, and found that it was not being 

hed b On a subsequent visit witness noticed that the hea; 

hyd een removed from the spot where he first discovere 
another place about five yards off. He went again 
= day, and found that the mould had been covered 
- sand as before, simply as @ blind. Witness remon- 
eres, and defendant nid it_ had been covered by mis- 
ce He warned the defendant that the material must 
ry any account be used as mortar, and he said it 
po not be, On the 23rd of August witness found the 
Set ne, Sates «ea cos 
omgeruation of four dwelling-houses, om 

pies of the material were produced, easil. 
tiger to dey se between the fingers, oe se . 
with ‘ale os aro walls be solidly bonded together 


wing nent. —No, Tcould easily knock all the work down 


iu 7 heeds 
r. Houlder.—What do you say that stuff consists of ? 


Ww: a 
hi mare hae —_ eight parts of mould to one of sand, 


Other evidence having bee 

Defendant said oo er 
the ssid, 88 soon as his attention was called to 
With betes ial he pulled the work down and built it up 


Mr. Abbiss.—Pulling down the work under such cironm. 
stances is no answer to the charge. You should have used 
proper material at first. You were cautioned more than 
once, bat you went onnotwithstanding. You knew you were 
doing wrong. 

Defendant called a witness, who said he was employed 
to manage the brickwork, and he had used worse material 
on larger jobs. 

Mr. Abbiss said the case had been fully made out, and 
that the Local Board were simply doing their duty in 
seeing that houses were built that would be safe and sound. 
Defendant must pay the full penalty of 52. in respect o 
each house,—20/, altogether,—with 12, 12s. costs, and in 
default a distress warrant would issue. 








PITCH-PINE WOOD FOR WINDOW-CILLS. 


Srz,—I cannot agree with all the remarks that were 
made in the Builder two weeks ago, by ‘‘ An Old Car- 
penter,”’ respecting the use of pitch-pine wocd for window- 
cills. Having had a large experience in the use of that 
wood, I have come to the conclusion that if the stuff is 
thoroughly well seasoned, it comes next in order of merit 
to English oak. Fifteen years ago I introduced pitch-pine 
for window-cills on a large estate, where 5 0 or 600 houses 
have been built, and since then nothing else has been 
used there for that purpose. As far as my general obser- 
vation goes, these cills are all now as sound as when they 
were first fixed. I am in a position to say this as my busi- 
ness calls me into one or another of the houses daily, 

This to me is sufficient proof that pitch-pine is a first- 
rate material for window-cills, and I should certainly 
prefer using it at any time to inferior oak, H.S. 








EXTERNAL COLOUR. 


S1r,—Some speculations and discussions that 
have lately appeared on the artistic colouring 
of houses, joined to the bare unrelieved appear- 
ance of those done in Portland cement, have 
suggested to me that the latter would be im- 
proved by the quoins or corners being finished 
with raised work done in cement of a consider- 
ably darker colour,—say, a dun-brown,—the 
jambs of the hall-door being made to match. 

Other colours might suit different tastes; the 
colour of dark red sandstone for instance, or of 
limestone. A. Boye. 








' CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Nunnington.—The restoration of All Saints’ 
Church, Nunnington, near Helmsley, North 
Yorkshire, is about to be undertaken. This 
church was built about 600 years ago, and was 
partially rebuilt in 1671. It is now in a 
most dilapidated condition ; in fact, it was con- 
demned as thoroughly unsoand thirty years ago. 
The proposition was first to pull it down com- 
pletely, but now a thorough restoration has 
been determined on; and Mr. Ewan Christian, 
the architect of the Ncclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, has been entrusted with the work, 
which will include the removal of the low 
white-washed ceiling of the chancel and nave, 
the formation of a new side aisle, but putting 
back the north wali; building of new open 
roofs, rebuilding of vestry and porch, adding an 
organ-chamber and new organ, opening out the 
tower and facing the unfinished west arch, the 
provision of open seats and new reading-desk, 
and the introduction of a system of warming 
and ventilation. Thirty-six additional sittings 
will be gained in the aisle, and eighteen more 
in the tower, by the alterations, which, it is 
estimated, will cost 2,200/. Mrs. Rutson, of 
Newby Wiske, has already offered (8001. and 
some stone, and Mr. John Rutson gifts of 3001. 
value towards the restoration. 

Kirkdale.—The parish church of Kirkdale, 
near Kirbymoorside, is now in course of restora- 
tion. A new roof, of oak, and slated, will re- 
place the old flat one, and will be 12 ft. higher 
than it. A new three-light east window is to 
be inserted, and also one in the south wall of 
the chancel. The old painted seats in the 
chancel are being removed. A system of drain- 
age of the churchyard will be put in, the 
chancel floor laid with concrete, and then 
covered with polished flags. In removing the 
old roof the supporting beams were found to be 
quite rotten, and other portions were very much 
decayed. In removing the soil near the altar 
the workmen came upon three lead coffins, the 
outer coverings of which had mouldered away. 
The restoration is in the hands of Mr. S. Orow- 
ther, architect, of Manchester, and the contract 
will be carried out by Mr. Mark Foggett, builder, 
of the same city. 

: Llawr-y-Glyn (near Llanidtoes).—The founda- 
tion-stone of a new church at Liawr-y-Glyn, 
which is about six miles from Llanidloes, has 
been laid. Mr. N. Bennett Owen gave the site, 
which ig in the valley of the Trannon. The build- 
ing will be erected of grey stone, in the Gothic 





style, from the designs of Mesars. Jones & Park, 


It is to accommodate 150 worshippers, and its 
cost, exclusive of bells, will be 900/. 

Noss.—On the 10th inst. was laid the corner- 
stone of a new church at Noss, a growing village 
on the banks of the river Yealm, in the parish 
of Revelstoke. The building is to cost about 
3,0001., and will be erected from the designs of 
Mr. J. Piers St. Aubyn, architect. His plans 


¢| show a charch, in the Perpendicular style, for 


the accommodation of 250 persons. It will con- 
sist of a tower, nave, north and south aisles, 
with two entrances,—a south porch, with door- 
way under the tower. The vestry will be under 
the north aisle, and approached by a flight of 
granite steps. The structure will be built of 
local stone, with granite dressings, with an 
oaken roof. The clerk of the works is Mr. 
Crosbie, and the building will be put up by 
workmen in the employ of Mr. Edward C. Baring 
(lord of the manor, who is erecting the church 
at his own expense.) 

Old Deer (N.B.).—The foundation-stone of a 
tower to the church of Old Deer has been laid. 
The tower, which is being erected at the south- 
east corner of the church, is of Aikey Brae 
granite, from a design by Mr. Raeburn, archi- 
tect, Edinburgh, and will rise to a height of 
73 ft. Above the tower will be a slated spire, 
rising to an additional height of about 30 fe. 
The tower has a room for a library on the base- 
ment floor, and a bell-tower and clock above. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Ardwick, Manchester. — A new Wesleyan 
Sunday -school which has been erected in 
Chancery-lane, Ardwick, was formally opened 
on the 9th inst. The building occupies the site 
of the old Chancery-lane School, erected in 1817, 
and externally is of red brick, with terra cotta 
and Hollington stone dressings, the style being 
Gothic. The building is three stories in height; 
and has two entrances—one for boys, in 
Chancery-lane, and the other for girls, in York- 
street. Qn the ground-floor, there is a large 
room 60 ft. by 40 ft., and a room which has 
been set apart for infants, 30 ft. by 20 ft. 
There are also on this floor four class-rooms and 
@ library and rooms for the librarian and secre- 
tary. The infants’ school will afford accommo- 
dation for about 200 children. On the first floor; 
which is reached by a stone staircase, is a lecture- 
hall, with large vestries and class-rooms. There 
are eighteen class-rooms, and altogether school 
accommodation is provided for about 1,300 
children. The total cost of the premises, 
inclusive of the site, has been about 8,000l. 
The work has been carried out by Messrs. R. Neill 
& Sons, contractors, Manchester, from designs 
farnished by Mr. Stevens, architect, Manchester. 
The entrances, it may be stated, are paved with 
Craven's encaustic tiles, glazed bricks forming 
dados to the walls on each story. 

Monton (Manchester).—The Countess of Elles- 
mere has just laid the foundation-stone of a new 
school-room for the district of St. Andrew’s, 
Eccles. The whole scheme is not yet in hand, 
only one school-room (48 ft. by 30 ft.) and two 
class-rooms being now in course of erection, but 
it is intended ultimately to make fuller provision 
for the wants of that portion of St. Andrew's 
district, with day and Sunday schools for both 
boys and girls. The site of the new building is 
the gift of the Bridgewater trustees, who have 
presented about one-third of an acre of land off 
Slack-lane, Monton, nearly opposite Partington- 
street. Mr. Lord, of John Dalton-street, is the 
architect, and accommodation will be afforded 
for about 240 children, at an estimated cost— 
for the completed and furnished school-room— 
of 1,4201. 





— 





VARIORUM. 


Tue sixth volume of “Proceedings of the 
Association of Municipal and Sanitary Engineers 
and Surveyors,” recently published by HE. & F. 
Spon (Charing-cross), contains a number of 
usefal papers, many of which received notice in 
our pages at the time of delivery. The volume 
is edited by Mr. Graham Smith.——‘“ The 
Visitors’ Handbook to Gloucester Cathedral,” 
by J. H. Billett, just uow published (Billing, Glou- 
cester), is clearly and sensibly written. It in- 
cludes a full account of the stalls and other 
wood carvings. The very interesting paper 
on “Samuel Prout, Artist,” by Mr. J. Hine, 
F.B.1.B.A., read before the Ply mouth Institution 
inMarch last, has been reprinted in a separate 








form from the Transactions of that Society. 
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Miscellanen. 


The Dignity of Labour.—The annual re- 
port of the Howard Association remarks :— 
“ One-sided indeed is ‘head knowledge’ when it 
is not applied to a wise recognition of the dignity 
of manual labour. Both in Great Britain and 
America ‘ popular education’ (so called) has not 
yet sufficiently taught this dignity, either to 
boys or girls, otherwise there would not be the 
present rush of the former into poverty-stricken 
clerkships, or of the latter away from the old. 
fashioned ranks of useful domestic service. One 
of the best of the myriad letters of Mr. Glad- 
stone was the note written on this subject 
(dated February, 1877), in which that great 
statesman said: ‘ Working men should for them- 
selves, and especially for their children, try 
more to elevate handicraft, and less to escape 
from it into the supposed paradise of pen and 
ink” And if our pulpits were more practical, 
and less devoted to aérial generalities of tran- 
scendental theology, they would not only, as the 
Spectator wisely suggests, bring down Chris- 
tianity into the practical duties of every-day 
life—‘ how to drive borses with humanity and 
sell even cabbages with honesty,’'—but would 
also inculcate the truth that handicraft labour 
has for ever been dignified and ennobled by the 
participation and example of the Apostolic 
Tentmaker of Tarsus and Fishermen of Galilee, 
to say nothing of astill more august Exemplar. 
This conviction, and its practical recognition, 
becoming generally popular, the cells of prisons 
and the wards of workhouses would also, 
assuredly, tend to become far less crowded by 
miserable inmates.” 

Unhealthy Dwellings in Marylebone.— 
The Daily Chronicle reports an inquest held 
by Dr. Hardwicke, the coroner, concerning the 
death of Robert Bailey Bird, aged four years, 
of 1, Christchurch - residences, Lisson - street, 
Marylebone. The deceased, who had bsen to 
the Bell-street Board School, complained of his 
throat being sore, and although everything was 
done for him, he grew worse. There had been 
a good deal of illness at the schools, and the 
deceased some three months ago caught tke 
measles there. There had been scarlet fever in 
the house, which contained twenty rooms, which 
were let out to ten families, each family having 
two rooms. The dust-bin, which was just out- 
side the room-door of the parents of the de- 
ceased, smelt very badly, as it was not emptied 
often enough, whilst near to that was a waste 
water-pipe, down which the persons who lived 
upstairs emptied their dirty water, which ran 
into an open drain, and the smell therefrom was 
very bad. Dr.John Guy Westmacott said that 
he had made a post-mortem examination, and 
found that death was from inflammation and 
ulcers of the windpipe, and from the evi- 
dence given he should say it was caused by 
diphtheria or scarlet fever, arising from the 
condition of the house. The jury returned a 
verdict that the deceased died from inflamma- 
tion and ulceration of the windpipe whilst 
suffering from blood poisoning, arising from 
diphtheria and scarlet fever. The jury added 
that the sanitary condition of the house was 
unsatisfactory, and that a report respecting the 
drainage accommodation should be made to the 
Marylebone Vestry. 

Condition and Health of Paris.—The 
abominable smells that pervade some quarters 
of Paris, and the unusual mortality of the last 
two months (the death-rate for July and August 
shows an immense increase over the correspond- 
ing period of 1879), are beginning to cause 
uneasiness to the Municipal Board of Health. 
According to the Standard, the medical men of 
whom it consists have held a meeting, the only 
result of which was a further illustration of 
doctors disagreeing. One gentleman held that 
the sewers were at fault; another, that the new 
system for utilising the contents of Parisian 
cesspools as manure did all the mischief. The 
condition of the water is also abominable, and 
has much to answer for. There has been no 
rain for six weeks to speak of, and there are 
80,000 cesspools in Paris, to which the evil is 
to be traced. As, however, hundreds of people 
over the usual average are being killed, it would 
be gratifying to know that steps were being 
taken to remedy the known evils. 

Scarcity Water in Cardiff.—In con- 
sequence.of the continued drought, the inhabi- 
tants of Cardiff were, on the 9th inst., called 
upon by placards to economise their consump- 
tion of water. 
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The Sanitary Institute of Great 
Britain.— This Institute,—the president of 
which is the Duke of Northumberland,—will 
hold its autumn congress next week, in Exeter, 
under the presidency of Earl Fortescue. In 
connexion with the meeting there will be an ex- 
hibition of sanitary appliances and apparatus, 
which is to remain open for more than a fort- 
night. The sections of the Congress are:—l1. 
Sanitary Science and Preventive Medicine; 
president, Dr. De Chaumont, F.R.8. Section 2, 
Engineering and Sanitary Construction ; presi- 
dent, Mr. Robert Rawlinson, C.B., M.I.C.E. 
Section 3, Meteorology and Geology; president, 
Sir Antonio Brady, F.M.8. The order of pro- 
ceedings will be as follows :—September 21st., 
public luncheon at the Guildhall; three p.m., 
opening of the exhibition by the Mayor of 
Exeter ; eight p.m., first general meeting ; open- 
ing address by the president, Karl Fortescue. 
September 22nd, second general meeting. 
Section 1.—Address by the president of the 
section, to be followed by papers and discussions 
on Sanitary Science and Preventive Medicine ; 
in the evening a conversazione will be held by 
invitation of the Bishop of Exeter at the 
Palace. September 23rd, third general meet- 
ing. Section 2.— Address by the President, 
followed by papers and discussions on engineer- 
ing and sanitary construction. In the evening 
Dr. Richardson, F.R.S., will deliver a lecture. 
September 24th, fourth general meeting. 
Section 3.—Address by the President, followed 
by papers and discussions, meteorological, 
geological, and geographical. In the evening 
the closing general meeting of the Congress 
will be held, to be followed by a public dinner. 
The next day (Saturday) will be devoted to 
excursions. 

Mural Paintings in Manchester Town 
Hall.— Mr. Ford Madox-Brown has just com- 
pleted the second panel of his frescos now 
being painted in the town-hall of Manchester, 
and a writer in the Liverpool Daily News gives 
some interesting particulars of the work. The 
panel first painted (the second in order on the 
walls) is entitled “The Baptism of Edwin,” 
and is illustrative of an important event in the 
very early history of Manchester. Panel No. 1 
(the second painted) represents the Romans 
building a fort at Mancenion, and the subject 
embodies the foundation of Manchester, for 
although the British name Mancenion seems to 
indicate its locality as a centre for population, 
it is uncertain that anything worthy of the 
name of a town existed before the Roman Man- 
canium. The writer saye,—“ There may be less 
profusion of concentrated thought in this panel 
than in the other, but there is more of collateral 
invention, and as we half-listen to the piercing 
wind whistling ahout the limbs of the builders, 
and surging amongst the rich folds of Agricola’s 
robes and of his wife’s fur cloak,—the whole 
being wild, biting, and inveterate,—we cannot 
but feel that this is altogether the more satis- 
factory work. The cartoon for the third panel 
(still unpainted) represents the expulsion of the 
Danes from Manchester, and is a picture 
heaving, nay, rocking and reeling, with terrible 
energy, yet touched on the humoristic side also 
with certain curious incidents.” 

A New Monastery in Sussex.— Between 
Brighton and Worthing there is being erected a 
large Carthusian monastery, to be dedicated to 
St. Hogh, an offshoot of the Monastery of the 
Grande Chartreuse, in the mountains of Dau- 
phiné. The estate is about 350 acres, of which 
fifteen are covered with buildings. The architect is 
M. Normande. To give an idea of its magnitude, 
it may be stated that the main court is larger 
than the Tom Quad, at Christ Church, Oxford, 
or the great court of Trinity at Cambridge, and is 
sorrounded by a range of cloisters with stone- 
fretted vaults. The chapel is to be of cathedral- 
like dimensions. 

Luminous Paint for Railway es. 
The ceilings of carriages on the Great Northern, 
Midland, and Lancashire and Yorkshire railways 
have been painted with luminous paint, and pas- 
senger-trains composed of these carriages, when 
passing in the daytime through long tunnels, 
have not now to be lighted by means of oil- 
lamps, as is usually the case, there being suf- 
ficient light reflected from the luminous paint. 

Mr. Rupert Kettle—Her Majesty has con- 
ferred the honour of knighthood upon Mr. Rupert 
Kettle, of Wolverhampton, in recognition of the 
services he has for many years rendered as 
arbitrator in connexion with wages disputes in 
the iron trade and other leading industries of 
the kirgdom. 





ee ee 

Artisans’ Dwellings in Dublin. — T}, 
report of the directors of the Dublin Arti 
Dwellings Company for the half-year ending 
30th June last, states that the capital subsori 
is now 33,7301. All the buildings on the Manor. 
street site have been handed over by the con. 
tractor. They consist of four two-storied og, 
tages facing Manor-street, thirty-two of g 
somewhat similar size in Kirwan-street, ang 
thirty-six one-storied cottages at the rear, The 
directors have in course of erection four cottages 
on @ site in Buckingham-street. Negotiations 
with the Corporation are pending for a lease 
from them of the site known as the Coombe 
area, containing 4} acres, at a rent of 2001, a 
year, commencing from the lst of Jan 
1883. The directors propose to expend at least 
20,0001. in building upon this site. A moiety 
of this amount will be borrowed from the 
Board of Public Works; one shareholder 
has promised to contribute 4,000/., and the 
directors rely on the shareholders and public 
subscribing the balance required. The dj. 
rectors believe the site to be a most suitable 
one in all respects; it will give space for the 
erection of 200 cottages. The rental of the 
company’s property up to the 30th of June, 
1880, was 1,2341. /s. 4d., as compared with 
1,1141. 4s, 8d. for the half-year ending Decem. 
ber, 1879, showing an increase of 1201, 2s, 8d, 
The arrears of rent were 341. 153. 9d.; and out 
of a total number of 261 tenements, there were 
occupied 241, The entire revenue for the half. 
year, including balance of 611. 19s. 2d. remain. 
ing after paying last dividend, amounts to 
1,3401. 58. 9d., which, after providing for all 
expenses, will leave a balance of 7991, 11s. 54, 
out of which the directors recommend a dividend 
at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, leaving a 
balance of 1271. 12s. 11d. 

A Reredos Difficulty.—Previously to the 
consecration of the church of St. John the Evan. 
gelist, Walton-on-the-Hill, near Liverpool, a 
memorial from a body of the parishioners was 
presented to the Bishop of Liverpool, calling 
attention to the existence of “ a piece of sculp- 
ture containing in relief a full-length figure re- 
presenting Our Saviour extended on a cross, 
with figures of the Virgin Mary and St. John at 
the foot of it, affixed to the wall over the com- 
munion-table.” The reredos in question is the 
gift of Mrs. Gerard Leigh, of Luton, and was 
executed by Mr. J. Woolner, R.A. The Bishop 
of Liverpool, in reply, said,—‘I do not like the 
sculpture over the communion-table, and I do 
not like the separation between the chancel and 
the body of the church. Speaking for myself, I 
should never think of adorning or arranging & 
church after such a fashion. But the question 
is not what I like personally or dislike, but 
what is legal, or rather what is not forbidden by 
the law of the Church of England. Now, I am 
informed by my legal officials that there is 
nothing in the church of St. John the Evan 
gelist, Walton, which exceeds the limits 
allowed by the law of the Church of England. 
Under these circumstances I do not see that I 
can refuse to consecrate the church, whatever 
my own private feelings may be. If call upon 
others to respect and obey the law, I must not 
set an example of disregarding legal decisions 
myself.” 

An English Colony in America—Mr. 
Thomas Hughes, M.P., is in the United States 
on behalf of the English Emigration Associa 
tion to found its first American colony. The 
Association has bought 300,000 acres of land, 
the tract extending through four counties 
Eastern Tennessee. It is a fertile plateau 
the valley of the Cumberland river; and Mr. 
Hughes will inaugurate the colonisation project 
during September by visiting the locality 
delivering an address. The land has been sur 
veyed and Jaid out in farms; some py a 
already there; hotels, nurseries, and 
orchards have been started; towns are pl 
with extensive reservations for. parks. 
colonists are not expected to be of the poor 
classes, but will be English tenant ee 
well-to-do weteenen. — * 

unger sons of the ° A 
7" Death-rate in Dublin,—According to Di. 
Cameron’s report on the state of public 
in Dublin during August, 1880, the d 
within the municipal area during the m1 000 
were in the annual ratio of 39:27 per ‘a 
persons living. On the northern side of 
city the rate was 44°85 per 1,000; and on 
southern side 36°82 per 1,000. The rate 
death-rate was high, and the zymotio desth- 
very high for the season. 
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Minster.—Last week Mr. Street, 
BB ny supervision the restoration of the 
south transept of York Minster has been carried 
out, paid his final visit of inspection prior to the 
scaffolding being removed from the southern 
facade. He expressed to Mr. Bradley, the clerk 
of the works, his warmest thanks for the excel- 
jent manner in which the work had been carried 
ont, and also congratulated Mr. Milburn upon 
the satisfactory execution of the whole of the 
carving. The York Herald says itis not in- 
tended to proceed with the western aisle of the 
transept until the question of the new Will 
Office is finally decided. It is understood to be 
the intention of the Dean to have the ground 
now used as the stone-yard laid ont as a grass 
plot, instead of being covered with gravel, as it 
was previously to the commencement of the 
restoration. It is now nearly nine years since the 
restoration of the south transept was com- 
menced. The following have been the contrac- 
tors:—Mr. J. Rabinson, plumber, of Little 
Stonegate, for the leadwork of the aisle ‘and 
transept roof; Mr. Rookledge, of Little Stone- 
gate, for the new boarded ceiling, &c.; Mr. 8. 
Thomas, painter, of Stonegate, for decorating 
the ceiling. 

The Atmosphere of the Metropolitan 
Railway.—Frequent travellers by the Metro- 
politan Railway are not to be envied the atmo- 
sphere they have to breathe in the tunnel be- 
tween (say) King’s-cross and Paddington. 
Various plans for the purification of the air have 
recently been under the consideration of the 
company. It is stated that, in a modified form, 
a plan invented by Dr. Richard Neale is about 
to be tried on the line between King’s-cross and 
Edgware-road. The proposal is to have a car- 
riage, from which the ends and the greater por- 
tion of the sides are removed, fitted up with 
trays of lime placed obliquely, and moistened 
by water dripping down from the top of the 
carriage, and placed next the engine of the train. 
It is asserted that the air in the tunnel can be 
perfectly purified by this process, as a large 
quantity of impure air, coming into contact with 
the lime, would lose the noxious gases, and 
escape purified at the end of the carriage. An- 
other proposed plan is to erect at Portland-road 
& screen consisting of many layers of coarse 
canvas, or similar material, moistened with a 
soda solution. 

Growth of the Metropolis—The annual 
report of Sir Edmund Henderson on the Metro- 
politan Police says that the increase of the 
metropolis during the year 1879 comprised 
21,589 new houses, forming 401 new streets and 
two new squares, of a total length of 71 miles 
468 yards. This makes the length of new 
streets added to the metropolis and handed 
over to police protection during the last ten 
ears, 383 miles, 758 yards. Valuing the houses 
uilt in the year at an average of 300l. each, 
we have an investment of 6} millions sterling. 

A Canadian Cotton Factory.—The new 
Craven Cotton Factory, Brantford, Canada, is 
approaching completion. It is four stories in 
height, and is 175 ft. long by 73 ft. wide. The 
mill is being erected under the direction of Mr. 
Thomas Broughton. The doors, sash and 
window frames are supplied by Schultz Bros., 
nd the painting by Mr. John Tainsh. The 
lumber is furnished by Mr. Wm. Young, and the 
brick by Messrs. Workman & Watt. The stone 
for the masonry for the ground floor and wheel 
house, which is substantially built, is chiefly 

ught from Troy, near Brantford. 

Water Metage at Hereford—aAt Here- 
~~ there are in use 150 water-meters, and it is 
ound that the quantity of water consumed 
ne meters have been fixed dves not exceed 
0 gallons per head per day, whilst the average 
a all over the city is 40 gallons per 
ys The Hereford City Surveyor says :— 

oe ne ge — in this city have 

much as 10s. per 1,000 gallons for 

re br at their honses, whilst yo close 
on ot Kuayten -A reredos, the 

] —A reredos, ift 

’ me Tirdall, has just been ccccthlhis 

Derwent, poi pe mre hts a ot The 

church, dedicated to St. Edmund, is an old 

» in the main of Early Decorated work. 

and consists of a nave, chancel and north aisle. 

From time to time works of 7 Sete 

taken place th isa of restoration have 

ieee » under the direction of 

Mesers, ibson & Son, architects, of Malton, 


Len bare also designed the reredos, which has 
Hems, of Exeter, 


executed in English oak by Mr, Harry 


‘City of London Public Works.—The fol- 
lowing is an epitome of a tabular statement 
showing the loans raised by the City within the 
last quarter of a century for the purpose of 
public improvements :—For the formation of the 
Metropolitan Cattle Market and extension of its 
slaughter-houses, 1852-6 and 1873-6, 478,6001. 
For the Holborn-valley and Farringdon-market 
improvements, 1864-72, 2,376,000). For the 
Metropolitan Meat, Poultry, Fruit, and Vege- 
table Market, site, approaches, &c., 1863-78, 
1,037,000. For the London Central Fruit, 
Flower, and Vegetable Market, approaches, &c., 
581,0002. For the Foreign Cattle Market at 
Deptford (1870-79), 280,0001. For the enlarge- 
ment of Billingsgate Market (1872-8), 272,0001. 
For the building of the Royal Exchange, 
98,5001.; for the rebuilding of Blackfriars 
Bridge (1864), 300,0007.; for ditto and the 
purchase of Southwark Bridge (1867-9), 
315,0001.; for the preservation of open spaces 
(1876-9), 100,0007. Out of the above accounts 
the only amounts paid off apparently are 
604,100/. on the Holborn-valley improvements ; 
113,000/. on the Metropolitan Meat and Poultry 
Market, &c.; 22,0007. on the Deptford Cattle- 
market, 8,200. on the Royal Exchange, and 
60,0007. on Southwark Bridge. The total 
amounts due for the above-mentioned purposes 
stood, according to the above account, on the 
31st of December last, at 5,129,8001. 

Railway Construction in Australia. — 
Notification of an important change in the rail- 
way policy of the Queensland Government has 
been made. Until recently, the Government have 
followed the plan in force in the Australian colo- 
nies generally, of borrowing money for the con- 
struction of lines. Now, the Melbourne Argus says, 
they have determined to adopt the American 
land-grant system. During his recent visit to 
London, Mr. M‘Ilwraith (the Premier) found 
that English capitalists were willing, and even 
eager, to make Queensland railways on these 
terms. Two syndicates were anxious to drive 
a bargain with him on the spot. So impressed 
was he with what he saw and heard, that he 
has determined now to stop the trunk lines at 
the earliest convenient opportunity, and to 
arrange for their continuation by private com- 
panies. He is quite determined not to go on 
with the present system of building these rail- 
ways at the Government expense, and if any 
of them do not offer sufficient inducements to 
private enterprise, they will have to remain in 
abeyance. 

The Value of our Minerals.—According 
to the report of Mr. Robert Hunt, F.R.S., 
Keeper of the Mining Records, the total value 
of the minerals produced last year was 
55,783,9671., about half a million less than in 
1878. The production of 1878 was worth 
2,000,0007. less than that of 1877, and that 
year showed a small diminution as compared 
with 1876. The figures for 1880 may be ex- 
pected to be the first of an ascending scale. 

The Association of Municipal and 
Sanitary Engineers and Surveyors will 
hold their Northern District Meeting at Dar- 
lington, on the 24thinst. The following papers 
will be read and discussed :—“ Sheldon Sewage 
Disposal,” by Mr. James Craggs; ‘“ Sanitary 
Appliances,” by Mr. George Bell; and during 
the day the Darlington Sewage Farm, the Dar. 
lington Ironworks, the Park, and the Darlingtou 
and Stockton Waterworks will be visited. 

Fire at a Builder’s.—On Friday, the 10th 
inst., between eight and nine o’clock p.m., a 
serious outbreak of fire occurred on the premises 
of Messrs. Brass, builders and contractors, 
situated in Old-street, St. Luke’s. Independently 
of extensive carpentry, joinery, and other 
workshops, there was stabling for eighteen 
horses, that number being then in their stables, 
The premises were completely gutted, and 
serious damage done to the surrounding property. 
Fortunately, the horses were got out without 
sustaining serious injury. 

Lambeth Baths.— Mr. H. E. Pearce writes,— 
“TI beg to inform you that my new newspaper 
kiosque, which is now in course of erection at 
the Lambeth Baths Pavilion, will be opened on 
Saturday, October 2nd. Will you be good 
enough to mention that your paper will be on 
sale there ?” 

An Exhibition of Gas A tus is now 
being held in Dublin, under the auspices of the 
‘ Alliance and Consumers’ Gas Company.” It 


includes cooking and heating appliances for use 
with gas, which are shown in full work. A 
similar exhibition is about to be held in 





Glasgow. ° , 


TENDERS 
For rebuilding warehouse, No. 31, Houndsditch -” 




















Dake-street, for Messrs. Samuels & Co. Mr. H. H. 

Collins, tect. Quantities supplied by Messrs, Bat- 

stone Bros, :— 
Sparks «2 £6,205 .0 0 
Ashby & Horner ....cc.ccccccesccsccssccece 6,170 0 0 
) ER . 6,026 0 0 
TEE aa 6,938 0 0 
King & Son 5,882 0 0 
pg OS * EEE 5,846 0 0 
Outhwaite .., 5,890 0 0 
i TEES FEET « 5,760 0 © 
POUNDS sscasdnasicthassencasa . 6,675 0 0 
cc. eke SDR Sea pit 5,585 0 0 
Merritt & Ashby .........ccccccccsceececess 5,550 0 0 
Sabey & Son wicsccccssesreeceees is BA As 5,495 0 0 
Bentley ... 5,430 0 0 
Abraham.,,........ hpsavedennasqe+nisanantnatel . 6,384 0 0 


For shops and houses to be erected at Landor-road, 
Stockwell, for Mr. C. W. C. Hutton. Mr, H. H. Collins, 
architect. Quantities by Messrs, Batstone Bros, :— 











REE GEOL CAS. srustacsscccvigcesavctchoteonss £6,275 0 
Higgs & Hill é 00 
Robinson..... 0 6 
Taylor ........ 00 
Harris ,....... 0 0 
Bg, EE IE SA IS BE A A 00 
Sabey & Son 0 0 
Pack Bros... 0 0 
Brass ..... 0 0 
Mitchell .. 0 0 
Abraham......... 0 0 
Kirk & Randall 0 0 
EEL IAEA: 5" 00 
Colls & Sons 00 
Downs 00 
Sheffield & Prebble 00 





For additions to the Becton, at Hornsey, Middlesex, 
for the Rev. James Jeakes, M.A, Messrs. Wadmore & 





Baker, architects :— 
Clark & Bracey.........sses000 sbieciaied «ee £1,735 0 0 
Conder.......068 hendcoveduceetddiabdedtdeasetes 1,735 0 0 
BCrivener.eiscccccrcccesssccccsescceconeccsceces 1,710 0 0 
Mah big Br08s) i.i.cccssccsscccecsse ww. 1,697 0 0 
SHULMMPE,.cccccccisccccccsccssocsescossonceeees 1,683 0 0 
DOCS BLOGs sccccescoscoccocsoscsctodcnesa esses 1,585 0 0 
Mattock Bros. ..... geosesecesscecesse euaoes 1,177 0 0 





For extension of premises, Goswell-road, for Messrs, 
Carter, Paterson, & do. Mr. William Eve, architect = 

















PEI occccnseccescescooceee iedecescediee 4, 0 
Hall, Beddall, & Co, .....cccesseeeeeeeees 4,095 0 0 
Heiser .....c.cccccsescocccsscevecceecsssecsesves 8,948 0 0 
L@Wene .essccsscserscsscecersessceseesere - 3,900 0 0 
Harris & Wardrop ..0...-0+-.sceseeeserere 3,654 0 0 
Hunt, St. Paul’s Works, Bow 
Common (accepted).....0....seeeesee 8,615 0 0 
For the erection of a factory at Millwall, for Mr, J. T. 
Morton. Mr, William Eve, architect :— 
Heiser ccccoccscicsesssscccccsessssseecessesense + £786 0 0 
Crabb ....... 769 0 0 
FRGAB cs ccgspeascteseecccccccceccesedaccccssencsesce ph . ° 
Harris & Wardrop .esecsscreereessescesoeee . 
Wilson & Exton .......ccccceseroseseees overs 738 0 0 
Balt, St. Paul’s-road, Burdett-road, 
(accepted) ......00cesseererrrsesseeerecraeees 709 0 0 





For the erection of stabling for Messrs, Carter, Pater- 
son, & Co. Mr. William Eve, architect :— 








Wc icctunscsensoue : .£49)9 0 0 
Gest & Loder (eee i cuntaceasasteieauapeonhé 430 0 0 
Hubble & Trott aie 0 0 
WORN cicckccsscasasseccssesssacessesecescec cease 00 
Nye, Ealing Green (accepted) ............ 330 0 0 





For a new fish-market, and extending and ventilating the 
fruit-market and butchers’ market, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

















Messrs, John Eaton & Sons, architects. Quantities 
supplied by the architects :— 

a Stockport ° . £7,200 0 0 
Robinson & Sons, Hyde ..........00-ee00 6,950 0 0 
Burton & Sons, Ashton .......0s0++..++ 6,500 0 0 
Castle Hall Saw-mills Co., Staly- 

DIAGEO ...006000-cc000s secovececdeesecooccese . 6,330 0 0 
Holden, Stalybridge 6,289 0 9 
France, Stalybridge.........++» 0 0 
Meadows, Stockport 00 
Haughton Godley ........seeeeeees esses 6,175 0 0 
Garside, Barnes, & Co., Stalybridge 6,150 0 0 
Quarmby, Linthwaite 5, 0¢ 
Herd, Ardwick .......... sédeddemsada adadceae 5,987 0 0 
Napier, Manchester........ 5,948 0 0 
Taylor, Dukinfield ........... ssssseseeees 5,882 0 0 
Storrs, Sons, & Co., Stalybridge...... 5,869 0 0 
Marsden, Ashton ....ccccrsecssesoeeeers wee 5,850 0 0 
Dyson & S008 ...ce.ccccsseseerersereseresees . 5,680 0 0 

olmes & Webster, Ashton ........++ . 6,620 0 0 
Gibson, Dukinfleld ........:.ss0e0e008 5,510 . 


Neal, Ashton (accepted) «000 5,408 





For Leigh special drainage works, for Martley Sanitary 
Authorit; . Mr E. Pritchard, engineer, Quantities by 
Mr. E. y, Parnell :— 














Contract No. 1.—Outfall Sewerage Works, Pipe 
Sewers, and other works. 
Bell, Gateshead £6,072 9 11 
Holland, Leicester ........+.-+:s0ssesss0 . 6,391 4 0 
Hobb & pmo Rotherhan ........ ‘— : = 
Rayner, Liverpool .ecccsccccossseseseseeee By 
Everall, Greet i NOPD vernsesvvstn 4,091 10 0 
OUCEBIEE soseessee-oee . 9’ 
pare & Soak 3,763 16 8% 
a 60 0 
Law, Kidd Maceleded oo» 9,649 0 0 
Young & Nicholson, Chelmsford...... 3,565 6 8 
Bourne, Worcester .....5:-+++e0e oueneeee Deo. 0 
Dewitt, Harbury . 3,423 0 8 
Osborn, Malvern ...........+-sessscerersess 8,325 0 0 
Cowderry & Sons, Newent (accepted) 3,278 17 0 





For extra story to No. 60, Curzon-street, Mayfair, and 
additional ‘works for Mr. Widdecombe, Mr, W, H. 











lIbran, architect, iti lied :— 

Co! erat 2 Qaantition 06 PET ho 5 tg 
Bolding 1,179 0 0 
Henderson . 1,097 0 0 
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For alterations to bar, and repairs; &c. to the Princes For a pair of houses at. ent’s Estate, Ilford, for Best: Bath Stone. 
Victoris Lower.ro4d, Le for Mr. Joseph Bartholo- Messrs. Withers. Messrs. Whitmore & Kennard, archi- WESTWOOD GROUND, 


mew, Mr, Henry tects. No quantities supplied :— Box Ground, Combe D 
Marr. Corsham Down, ~ 


£623 0 0 Hosking 
535 0 Cardus 
And Farleigh Down. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limiteg 
Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvr. } 


Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Sion, Stone 
of best quality. 
Prices, delivered ‘at eo part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to 
OHARLES TRASK, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon, Hminster, Somerset,{ Avr, 


Bath Stone. 
WINSLEY GROUND and 
FARLEIGH DOWN 
Supplied in any —— on the Shortest 
Notice. 


Lilley, ee Fiat sede Secoeny . 4409 0 
Ph hee tre aps fo quantities supplied, Brooking &|  PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts.—[Apvr] 
halte. 


B coccecscooeess + 420 0 
Harrison, Bedford (accepted) ... 415 0 James, Barnet .......0-cccereceeees ~ 
Richardson, Brixton ........ bdescodd Asp 
‘Beyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 


ot Ay = aay ee Bedford, for Mr, E, Alderman. Butcher, East Barnet we 
T, Mercer, arc hitect : Angood, Toliington Park ............s000+ 

mM BTODART & 0O@ 

ffice : 


Howa.d & Go on, Barnet . 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvr.] 


a 








3 














bE 


Ho 
Hawkings 








Banks 0 

Sim 499 0 0 North Bros. 
0 bern 
0 


me 
& 
ooooeococso 





465 0 
Godart & Co., Mile End-road (accepted) 446 10 


For two houses, Spring-road a for Mr. M, 
Hewlett. Mr. F. T. Mercer, arc’ 
Moore 


Potter 
"Wharton (too late) 
ee at arris 


Eley (a (accepted)... 


ir wablic house at Renhold, Bedfcrdshire, for Mr. 

Walls, F. T. Mercer, architect :— 
ay Bedford eaneeceent wee Lore £490 0 
Haynes, Sandy. 475 10 
‘Wharton, ord .. 460 0 
.'S rrow, Rushden . 450 0 


Es 
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For rebuilding Nos. 77 and 79, W: 
P. Saillord. — Benjamin sichecce cote 
Sabey & 8 
Mernitt & ‘Ashby 
Rider 
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Nightingale 
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Beal, Battersea 
Marriott, Tottenham 
King, Hornsey 

Ellwood, New Barnet 
Miller, Barnet (accepted) 


Childs, Tottenham 
For the erection of new stable and cottage buildings, 
~—- Gate, Merton, for Mr. W. Goodyear. Mr. R.| | For the diversion of Pymm’s Brook at East B 
O"Tezacr Wi Quantities ouppliod s— the British Land Company, Limited, Mr, H 
— Wimbledon Michell, surveyor :— 
as 0 Pizzey.. 
Mande OWimuledos i ‘ 0 Dunmore ... 
0 


Templer, Merton 799 0 ACOCK vescesssesseseeee ‘sconce ingecied Rnaianeeine : granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [Apvr, 
Rice, Clapham (accepted with modifications). Peill & Son... a 


Jackson (accepted)......ccssesseceereeees Whitland Abbey Green Slates. — The 
For roads and sewers on the first portion of the Cham- peculiar green tint of these stout, durable 
ae Hall Estate, Lower Sydenham, Messrs, Stuart, TO CORRESPONDENTS. Slates recommends them for Churches, Man. 


arker, & Son, surveyors :— 2 
Simmons £1,342 15 0 8. 8. (already referred to).—S. Bros (should send list and amounts). | sions, and Public Buildings. Present Orders 


—t. W. H. (ditt ) —D. M. (ditto) —J. B. W. shall be forwarded).— | hooked at Reduced Prices.—Apply to Mr. J. 


4 PG 8 FSB PLD B aCe W OBOE F Go me | MUSCOTT, Clynderwen, B.8.0., South Wales— 


A. 8.—W. &B.—L. B. & W.—S. B. & Son.—R. O.—J. H. B.—A.G. & | [ADVT.] 
Co.—D. W.—E. P. L. B.—H. B. M.—W. J. W.—J. B.—J. 8. K.— 
For _rbulig the Cock Tavern, Hollosay-zoed, 8.R.L.—L &8.—J.L—A.G. B.—J M. G. (next week).—Graining J. Sessions & Sons, Docks, Gloncester 

7 3 


Isli » ft Li & Helsd Mr. W. J, | (next week).—G. T. H. (next week). —R. M. B k). 

Wort oaton, anohitect. Quantities by. Messrs, Harris, “all cement ot pa wopehe: tenders, a tous we ebiiinad Manufacturers of HNAMELLED SLATE and 
vas n, & F. Lennox Canning ;-— Telioe and “address of the sender. not necessarily for) MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, URINALS, éo. 
~emmed se eneeeeseessceseecceconess £5,287 We are sompelled to decline pointing ont books and giving WELSH ROOFING SLATES direct from 
addresses. Quarries to ‘any Station in the Ki 


public iabetinee reste, of sauiee eee tyeieicien and papers read st | Vionnfacturersof Joinery & Mouldings. (Apvt] 
Immense quantities of good Dry ont 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, |ana Honduras Mahogany, Riga and 


sITUATIONS YACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS American Wainscot, 2 gp Fe. fon 
AL ADVERTISEMEN Walnut, Veneers of all kinds, and all descrip 

Stix bout ttt: wl: a 
Beob additional line (about ten words) *. é. | tions of Fancy and other Woods specially odapid 


Oa, 
* Saitbanenanmmtne nat tutteats on host poe, Competitions contre, Suet aauss [for Cabinet and Joinery purposes, ON 8 

Jackson & Todd fo. may be yr realy —— Wholesale and Retail, at N & SONS’, 

; D. B. J. HUDSO 

FOUR Lines tadout THIRTY word: 

at vite EP Lakes Brock: erotect. Mr. Charles H. oon additional tin (about ton wanted coceane Whitfield-street, ay and Great Peter-streel, 
£1,790 0 0 CBPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, W.—[Anvr.] 
Addressed Box —, ot der,” 

Nightingsie Bros Prrirrrititt) eeececcoccceres , os : 4 FP oo <tr bop ates * igre must in all Gatto ealtehvor, and the 
Y THE CHARGE FOR A BO 
Godly (accepted) 0 for “ation Wael : A BOX 18 a8 UNDER — J LL, BACCO N & C0. 

For repairs and decorations to the Horse Shoe Hotel, chee oem Ay MANUFACTURERS OF 

Tottenham-court-road. Mr. Flack, architect. No quan- le Sa eee: IMPROVED HOT- W. ATER 


ise ®,° Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums shoul: 
tities powetel : remitted by Cash in Registered I Letter or by Money Order, peek 


& Ditiee sovsiececaghiall povconssll, “100 . the Post-otfice, King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. to APPARATUS, 


& 'Tace — rovEDaty! to No. 46, Onthtine-street, W.0 FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 


i THEE Stock pm ce THUMODET Mut Tesch the office | Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals 


ato en et By ag for DRAWINGS, TEST)- Manafactories, Greenhouses, &e. 
’ For alterations and additions to St. Michael’s Church, | strongly recommends that of the latter latter COPIES ONLY should te OF¥ICES: AMD SHOW-ROOMS' PLAOE, 
Stockwell. Mr. Thomas Dashwood, architect, No quan- | *®* No. 34, UPPER GLOUC ESTER W. 
tities lied : bial Be OF SUBSORIPTION. DORSET iar ex ee 
RII oe cas cadets goss ceniacees 1,°48 " TLDEE " Js supplied direct trom the Office to residents tz | Illustrated Pamphlet on “ Heating 
McLeshlan & Sous rele, Games is — for Twelve Stamps. 


maIN BOO TaN Cr 


‘FIXED COMPLETE. 


F. BRABY & CO., 
THE MANUFACTURING AGENTS OF THE VIEILLE MONTAGNE 00. 


PATENT SOLID UNSOLDERED RIDGE PLATES, FOR ITALIAN OR PLAIN ZINC ROOFING. 


BY THE ADOPTION OF THIS METHOD THE USE OF SOLDER IS ENTIRELY DISPENSED WITH, AND CONSEQUENTLY 
THE DANGER INCURRED BY THE USE OF FIRE-POTS IS AVOIDED. 
THE COST I8 LESSENED AND THE DURABILITY INORBASED. ‘ESTIMATHS FOR ZINC DORMERS, FLATS, So DON. 


FITZROY WORKS, 356 To 369, EUSTON ROAD, LON 


ALSO AT DEPTFORD, LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW, and CYPRUS. 
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Asphalte.—The ro age and Metallic Lava 
Asphaite Company ( H. Glenn), Office, 88, 
-| Poultry, .0.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds ani milk. 
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Hearle & Son 
Marr. PCCCEC CR eee eee eee eeeeeEeetee eeetecetececccece 
Outhwaite & Son.. 


John & Henry Cocks .. 

Clemence 

SS RRR a 
Mortar (accepted) 
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